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DanieL Lam™ot, JR. 


The portrait by Thomas Sully is owned by Mr. and Mrs, 


Ferdinand La Motte, Jie 
who kindly lent a photograph of it 


for reproduction here. 


4 Daneel Lammot and His Role in the 
New Church in Delaware 


By Opnia D. Situ * 


HE founder of the New Jerusalem Church of Delaware 

was Daniel Lammot, Jr., a son of Daniel Lammot and 

a grandson of Jean Henri La Motte, a Huguenot refugee. 

During the French and Indian War, Jean Henri had to flee 
from Hagerstown, Maryland, to find refuge in Pennsylvania 
from hostile Indians. There he changed his name to plain John 
Henry Lammot to avoid mispronunciation of his name by his 
Pennsylvania German neighbors. It was not changed back to 
the original French form until Daniel Lammot, Jr., requested 
* it of his children about the time the Civil War was ending. 
Daniel Lammot had been influenced by the Reverend Adam 
Fonerden * of Baltimore, a former Methodist minister, to be- 


* Mrs. Smith has written articles on the New Church in Ohio and Missouri, and, 
with her husband, W. E. Smith, a book on John H. James, The Buckeye Titan. 

1Philip B. Cabell, “Daniel Lammot,’ New-Church Messenger, June 24, 1903. 
Jean Henri de la Motte, born in France, went to Charleston, South Carolina, then 
to Hagerstown, Maryland, and then to Hanover, Pennsylvania, after Braddock’s defeat; 
he died, almost forty years later, in York in 1794. He and his wife, a Mrs. Bollinger, 
had five children. Louise du Pont Crowninshield and Pierre S. du Pont, Tancopanican 
Chronicle, 1830-1834 (Wilmington, Del., 1949), p. 112; C. W. Baird, History of the 
Huguenot Emigration to America (New York, 1885), II, 118-19. His son, Daniel 
Lammot (1753-1812),.the father of the subject of this article, married Elizabeth 
Forney in October, 1778. He died in Baltimore and was buried in Dunker’s Graveyard. 
The Sun (Baltimore), May 2, 1812; Pierre S. duPont, Lammot Genealogy (The 
Longwood Library, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania). The newspaper notices of his 
burial and of the marriage of his daughter Elizabeth to the Reverend Robert Elliott 
referred to the family as “ Lammot” (Frederick Herald, November 23, 1822). When 
his son Daniel was married, the Baltimore Federal Gazette referred to the groom as 
“Daniel Lammot, Junior,” but Lammot himself signed his name “ Daniel Lammot.” 

His two sons, Robert S. and Charles E., spelled the name as “ Lammot” April 18, 
1864, in the Civil War Enlistment papers in the Historical Society of Delaware. Their 
brother William signed the New Church constitution in 1857 as “W. A. Lammot,” 
but as “W. A. La Motte” while he was secretary of the society, 1875-1891. 

2 Adam Fonerden, born in Philadelphia, February 17, 1750, moved to Baltimore 
about 1773. In 1778 he became a Methodist minister and preached in Virginia until 
the close of the Revolutionary War. He was the father of Dr. John Fonerden, persona! 
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come a New Churchman. Daniel, Jr., educated by a French 
priest, the Abbé Perigni, was disturbed by his father’s new re- 
ligious views. He began to read the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg in order to refute what he considered fallacious doctrines. 
However, in 1802, he joined the New Jerusalem Society in Balti- 
more and was baptized by its pastor, the Reverend John Har- 
grove.® 

On May 15, 1806, Daniel Lammot, Jr., married Susannah 
Parham Beck, a daughter of Paul Beck, Jr., a prominent grocer 
of Philadelphia.* Lammot had begun his business career in the 
counting house of the importing firm, Smith, Calhoun, and 
Company, in 1800. A Thomas Sully portrait of young Lammot 
shows a fashionably dressed young man, dark and handsome. 
Upon the death of the senior partner, the firm became Calhoun 
and Lammot. Some time after their marriage, Lammot and 
his wife lived in Germantown, where they were active in St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church. Lammot was secretary of the church 
unt LST 


physician and friend of Johns Hopkins, a founder of the library of the Medical 
Society of Maryland and its librarian for many years, and the superintendent of the 
Maryland Hospital for the Insane. New-Church Messenger, Mar. 2, 1910; New Jerusalem 
Messenger, Oct. 9, 1867. 

3 A few receivers had formed a society in Baltimore in 1792, the services led at 
first by the Reverend James Jones Wilmer, then by Robert Carter. This group 
organized a new society on June 27, 1798. The Reverend Ralph Mather, licensed 
in England, became the pastor, and Hargrove the assistant pastor and president of 
the society. When Mather returned to England in 1800, Hargrove became pastor. 
In 1801 Hargrove, a former Methodist, published thirteen issues of The Temple of 
Truth, He also published the sermon delivered at the opening of the New Jerusalem 
Temple in Baltimore in 1800, and other sermons. He continued as pastor of the 
Baltimore society until April 17, 1830, though he was also City Register of Baltimore 
from 1808 to 1824, the society at that time being too poor to pay him a salary. He 
died in Baltimore on December 6, 1839. “ Rev. John Hargrove,” New Jerusalem 
Magazine, August, 1841, pp. 485-91. 

4 Marriage Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 1790-1806, in Pennsylvania 
Archives, Series 2, VIII, p. 17; Baltimore Evening Post, May 21, 1806. The couple was 
married by Bishop William White. Paul Beck, Jr., was the son of Paulus Beck, a 
weaver who had come from Nuremburg to Philadelphia in 1792. The younger Beck 
made a fortune in the wine business. He became port warden of the city, was inter- 
ested in the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and was one of the city’s eminent 
philanthropists. He was a founder of the Pennsylvania Art Institute and president 
of the American Sunday School Union. J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, 
History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884 (Philadelphia, 1884), III, 2217. Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography (New York, 1888), I, 212. 

5 Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, VI, 267-70. 
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Early Swedenborgians in England and America worshipped 
in established churches, and the pastors of some of these churches 
even preached Swedenborgian doctrines in their own pulpits. 


__- The Swedenborgian movement did not start until ten years after 


Swedenborg’s death. The first groups were formed to read and 
study books, not to listen to preaching. Printers and publishers 
were prominent in the new movement, Robert Hindmarsh 
in London and Francis Bailey in Philadelphia among the fore- 
most. ‘I'he avowed purpose of the Manchester Society in Eng- 
land was to print and publish and to distribute English transla- 
tions of Swedenborg’s writings. These pioneers translated and 
published thousands of copies of Swedenborg’s books, usually 
at their own expense.® It was some time before the students of 
Swedenborg’s writings thought about establishing societies of 
their own, for Emanuel Swedenborg had never intended to 
establish a new church. He believed that the doctrines revealed 
to him would so permeate the old churches that in time “ the 
New Jerusalem ’’ would come down out of Heaven into the 
hearts of men to supersede all other religious denominations. 
The people of Delaware are more familiar with the name of 
Bishop Jesper Svedberg, or Swedberg, than they are with the 
name of his son, Emanuel Swedenborg, the brilliant scientist 
and profound theologian. By the authority of Bishop Svedberg, 
the Old Swedes’ Church in Wilmington, Delaware—now the 
Holy Trinity Church—was founded. He authorized the estab- 
lishment of other Swedish churches in Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania. Emanuel’s brother, Jesper Svedberg, was sent by his 
father to the Swedish settlements in America to take some of 
the wildness out of him. He was in this country for nine years, 
earning his living by teaching the Swedish children, in a log 
cabin on the New Jersey side of the Delaware River. Although 
he never came to this country, Bishop Svedberg sent over fine 
books and excellent Lutheran priests for the benefit of the 
Swedish settlers, and he kept up a vigorous correspondence with 
his priests. It was his proud boast that not one of his letters to 
and from his American churches was ever lost. When Jesper 


@ See John Sanford Peck, New-Church Messenger, Jan. 22, 1955, p. 23. 
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went home in 1724, he sailed from the port of Fort Christina 
(Wilmington) .” 

The first Swedenborgian lectures in this country were de- 
livered by James Glen at Philadelphia in 1784. Glen, on his 
way from London to his sugar plantations in South America, 
had been fired with enthusiasm by what he had heard from the 
receivers of the new doctrines in England. His lectures aroused 
considerable interest, and the Reverend Nicholas Collin, the 
Lutheran pastor of the Gloria Dei Church (now Protestant 
Episcopal) , was asked to tell what he knew about his country- 
man, Swedenborg. That he did, and wrote a series of articles 
on Swedenborg for the Philadelphia Daily Gazette in 1801. His 
recollections of the Swedish scholar and seer were reprinted in 
other papers, and in 1817 they appeared in the first issue of the 
New Jerusalem Repository, published in Philadelphia. Al- 
though he never accepted the doctrines of Swedenborg, Collin 
admired Swedenborg’s scientific works, especially The Earths 
in the Universe, because it set forth so reasonably “the im- 
mensity of the heavens and the habitability of the planets.” * 

The New Jerusalem Church in Delaware had its roots in 
Baltimore. While the first lectures were heard in Philadelphia 
and Boston, the first New Church sermon in this country was 
preached by the Reverend James Jones Wilmer in the Baltimore 
courthouse. The first New Church society was organized in 
Baltimore in 1792, and the first ritual for the use of that society 
was published in Baltimore that year. The first ordination of an 
American minister of the New Church in America took place 
in Baltimore; the Reverend John Hargrove was ordained there 
on July 8, 1798. ‘The first New Church temple in America 
was erected in Baltimore in 1800 and dedicated in 1801. The 
first New Church periodical in America, The Temple of Truth, 
was published by Hargrove in Baltimore from August 1 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1801. ‘The founder of the New Church in Delaware, 
Daniel Lammot, Jr., was born in Baltimore in 1782. His father 
was one of the ten laymen who laid their hands upon Hargrove 
in the ceremony of his ordination.® 

7 Cyriel Odhner Sigstedt, The Swedenborg Epic (New York, 1952), pp. 102-4. 


8 Ibid., 346-48; New Jerusalem Repository, 1, No. 1 (Jan., 1817) , 35-43. 
9 New-Church Messenger, July 25, 1900. 
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On Christmas Day, 1815, a group of distinguished and 
learned gentlemen who had been studying Swedenborg met in 


Philadelphia to organize what they called the American Society 
_for Disseminating the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church. 


~ 


Daniel Lammot, Jr., was among them. For many years he 
corresponded with New Churchmen in this country and in 
England on matters concerning the New Church. He wielded 
great influence in deciding ecclesiastical forms in the American 
New Church and in the determination of its practices. 

The choice of ecclesiastical forms gave rise to much contro- 
versy, pamphleteering, and letter-writing. Lammot was one of 
the foremost letter-writers of the New Church. His incisive, 
scholarly letters were forwarded whenever there was serious 
controversy in the early days. A conservative, Lammot wished 
to retain the sacraments of baptism and the Holy Supper. There 
was a faction that wished to abolish the sacraments and even the 
ministry. In the West, especially, there were individualists who 
did not wish to conform to any set mode of worship. Lammot’s 
letter on forms of worship was sent to them in an effort to settle 
the question. The radicals lost. Lammot was not an extremist; 
he conceded that it was not necessary for a minister to wear a 
clerical robe. But he argued that no public worship could be 
held without form—any form would be efficacious if pursued 
with sincerity. He suggested that man, being naturally lazy, 
spiritually, would, without form, tend to ruminate upon worldly 
affairs while sitting in church. The minister must teach, he said, 
but the congregation must be in a receptive mood to receive the 
truths expounded. He expected a minister to prepare his sermon 
carefully; he doubted very much the efficacy of extemporaneous 
prayer and preaching.*° 

Lammot was one of the outstanding opponents of the Boston 
Principle, or Conjugial Heresy."* His letters were copied and 


10 Daniel Lammot to William Grant of Steubenville, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1822, sent 
by William Schlatter of Philadelphia to Margaret Bailey at Cincinnati on Nov. 13, 
1822. John H, James Collection (Urbana, Ohio, not open to the public) . Margaret 
Bailey was the daughter of Francis Bailey, who was the first American to accept in 
America the Swedenborgian doctrines. After his death, the family removed to 


Cincinnati in 1818. : . sid 
11 Lammot joined Jonathan Condy and Condy Raguet of Philadelphia, William 
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sent to societies in America and England, for the Boston Prin- 
ciple, advocated and upheld by Thomas and Samuel Worcester 
of Boston, rocked the New Church in both countries and was 
a burning question for twenty years. This principle forbade 
second marriages and declared it a form of ecclesiastical adultery 
for a minister of one congregation to preach to another. Accord- 
ing to this “ conjugial heresy,” the minister was the husband 
of the society; the society was his wife. The Boston “ heretics ”’ 
became so enamored of their own perceptions that they perceived 
that Swedenborg was often in error in his writings. They read 
Swedenborg for instruction, not for authority, they said. Most 
of the members of the Philadelphia and Baltimore societies were 
outraged by this “‘ conjugial heresy,’ and said so vehemently. 
The idea found little favor in the West. It was a New England 
product and there it flourished. The fundamental question was 
the authority and infallibility of Swedenborg.” 

When the Fifth General Convention of the New Church 
met in Philadelphia in 1822, Lammot was elected secretary. In 
the same year the Philadelphia liturgy was published. Lammot 
had served on the committee and he made sure that there would 
be enough uprisings and downsittings to keep the congregation 
awake. Lammot’s first wife had died in 1817, and he had married 
Anna Potts Smith in 1819. It was she who had selected the 
hymns appended to the new ritual. She was a poet of some 
talent and a very capable and devoted New Churchwoman.** 


Grant of Ohio, and Robert Hindmarsh, James Arbouin, and the Reverend John 
Clowes of England in opposition to the Worcesters. Marguerite Beck Block, The 
New Church in the New World (New York, 1932), p. 199; William Schlatter to 
Margaret Bailey, Oct. 21, 1821 and June 17, 1822, James MSS. Schlatter published 
a circular on the “conjugial heresy.” 

12°The Swedenborgians used the spelling “conjugial” rather than “ conjugal” 
to emphasize their spiritual conception of marriage. Mr. Philip W. Burnham of 
Wilmington, Delaware, a descendant of the Worcester family, has made available 
several pertinent works in manuscript or printed form, among them Thomas Wor- 
cester’s Sermons delivered before the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem (Boston, 
1825), and “ Family Notes,” by Alice Elisabeth Burnham. See also Carl Theophilus 
Odhner, Annals of the New Church (Bryn Athyn, Pa., 1904), 278, 304; The New- 
churchman, IV, 20-124; New Jerusalem Magazine, Jan., 1846, p. 177; Block, op. cit., 
p. 199; and M. M. Carll to Margaret Bailey, Mar. 22, 1820; Mrs. Wm. Schlatter to 
Margaret Bailey, Apr. 7, 17, 1820; Daniel Thuun to Margaret Bailey, May 15, 1821, 
James MSS. 

18 Odhner, op. cit., p. 295; New Jerusalem Messenger, Feb. 7, 1877. Daniel Lammot 
to John H. James, Nov. 11, 1861, in Daniel Lammot’s Letterbook. All Lammot letters 
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"y In the spring of 1825, the national economy was expanding 
as it gradually recovered from the Panic of 1819. The cotton 
industry was developing under greater protection from the tariff. 

In April there was a flurry of speculation in the cotton markets 
of Philadelphia and New York which raised the price of cotton 
from twenty-two to twenty-eight cents per pound.“ Only the 
year before, Lammot’s daughter Margaretta had married Alfred 
Victor du Pont, the eldest son of Eleuthére Irénée du Pont, 
the founder of the Du Pont powder mills.* This relationship 
_with the Du Pont family probably caused Daniel Lammot to 
go to the Brandywine Village to examine a cotton mill near the 
Du Pont mills. He was confident that he could easily raise the 
capital ($150,000), but he was disturbed at his ignorance of 
cotton spinning, for he would be the superintendent of the mill.*° 
He wrote to his friend William Schlatter (May 16, 1825), then 
in England, to procure for him the best book he could find on 
cotton spinning. The mill that he wanted to buy had been 

. previously owned by Duplanty, McCall, and Company, was now 

idle and being held by E. I. du Pont, who assumed the debts 
of the company.** Unfortunately, by May, Lammot’s partners, 
Lippencot and William Bryan, had demanded “as a sine qua 
non that which [was] not in the power of Mr. Du Pont to 
grant—a title to both sides of the brandywine including the 
improvements opposite to the mill.” ** The matter was dropped, 
and both Lammot’s milling and church interests on the Brandy- 
wine were postponed for almost a generation. 


used, unless otherwise identified, are from the Letterbook, which is in the office of the 
New Church of the Holy City at Pennsylvania Avenue and Broom Street in Wilming- 
ton. The letterbook and the church records referred to have been used through the 
courtesy of the pastor, the Reverend Ernest O. Martin. 

14 Delaware Gazette (Wilmington), Apr. 19, 1825. ; 

15 Alfred Victor du Pont and Margaretta Lammot were married on October 31, 
1824. American Watchman (Wilmington, Delaware) , Noy. 2, 1824. The United 
States Gazette of the same date reports that the couple had been married by the 
Reverend M. M. Carll, pastor of the Philadelphia New Jerusalem Society. 

16 Daniel Lammot to E. I. du Pont, Mar. 16, 1825, Longwood MSS (The Longwood 
Library, Kennett Square, Pa.); Lammot to Rev. Holland Weeks, Apr. 8, 1825. 

17 Release by McCall Brothers to Du Pont Jan. 2, 1826 (File No. 74); deed of 
transfer from Raphael Duplanty and his wife to Du Pont, Mar. 12, 1826 (File No. 17), 
The Eleuthera Bradford du Pont Collection (The Longwood Library) . 

18 Lammot to Wm. Schlatter, May 16, 1825. 
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At this time Lammot was passing through a season of great 
financial stress and spiritual gloom. He was out of employment 
and not one ray of light could he see ‘‘ to point out any earthly 
prospects.” ** Eventually he established a cotton mill in Phila- 
delphia. In 1828 or 1829,” he removed his cotton mill to Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania, and operated the Lenni cotton mills 
for twenty-six years. There his home was ever open to any friend 
of the New Church. In 1843, a ‘“‘ destructive freshet ’’ on Chester 
Creek greatly damaged his mill and washed away his office. With 
the office went all of his New Church correspondence and docu- 
ments, a severe loss to the history of the New Church.” By this 
time he was president of the recently organized “‘ Central Con- 
vention of the Lord’s New Church in the United States.” 

The Central Convention was organized to resist the rigid 
episcopal form of government exercised by the Boston-dominated 
General Convention of 1838. It was a general body of receivers 
of the doctrines; individuals had a voice in the transaction of 
business whether they belonged to an organized society or not. 
Daniel Lammot, an “ isolated receiver,” a member of no organ- 
ized society, was elected president in 1841 and held that office for 
eight years.” 

In 1855, when Lammot was seventy-three years old, he left 
his mills in Pennsylvania to build a cotton factory in Brandy- 
wine Village. His three daughters by his first wife were living 
with their families in or near Wilmington. The children of 
his dead son, Ferdinand, were there in the care of one of his 
daughters. ‘The daughters referred to were Margaretta du Pont, 
Mary Augusta Hounsfield, and Eleanora Adelaide Gilpin. 
Family connections and better business opportunities probably 
influenced him to settle in Wilmington. In a letter written to 
Nathaniel F. Cabell (March 27, 1857), he described his new 


19 [bid., May 18, 1825. 

20 Margaretta (Lammot) du Pont to Evelina (du Pont) Bidermann, Mar. 23, 
1828, stated that her father had gone into business in Kensington on March 1, 1828. 
In a letter written to John H. James at Urbana, Ohio, in 1861, Lammot said he 
had gone to Delaware County, Pennsylvania, in 1829. 

*1 Lammot to John H. James, Nov. 11, 1861. James was attempting at this time to 
write a history of the New Church in America. It was never completed. 

22 Block, op. cit., 198-200; The Newchurchman, 1, 24; Odhner, op. cit., p. 452. 
The Central Convention was finally dissolved in 1852. 
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factory as 504 feet long, 70 feet wide, and one story high. In 
the same year in which Lammot’s factory was built, forty dwell- 
ings were erected in the vicinity of Brandywine Village. By 
1857 the Lammot mill was one of three cotton mills in or near 
Wilmington, but it was the only one in the Village.” 

When Lammot came to Wilmington, there were a few 
readers of Swedenborg in and around the town who met for 
discussion; in fact, there had been meetings in private houses 
since 1824. For a time the meetings were held in the house of 
Margaretta du Pont, later in the house of Dr. J. C. Gosewisch.”® 
It cannot be determined who were the earliest readers, but, 
even before her marriage, Margaretta Lammot referred to an 
elderly receiver of the doctrines in Wilmington.** Cornelius D. 
Blaney of New Castle is listed in the published report of the 
General Convention of 1829 as the first regularly appointed 
correspondent from his community. Whether he represented a 
group in New Castle, or was an “ isolated receiver,” is unknown. 
Thomas Sidebotham was the Wilmington correspondent in 1839, 
Dr. Gosewisch between 1846 and 1853, and Mary Augusta 
Hounsfield between 1854 and 1857. 

In December, 1855, the group tried, but failed, to rent the 
Wilmington Presbyterian Church at Tenth and Market Streets, 
which was then in use as a schoolroom. For a time they used 
a hall on Market Street. By 1856, there were about twenty 


23 Wilmington Directory (1857), p. 63. The Federal Census of 1860 listed eleven 
cotton goods factories in New Castle County, Scharf, op. cit., I, 761-62. 

24 New Church Register, Longwood MSS (The Longwood Library). This volume 
lists the marriages, burials, communicants, and baptisms for the period 1866-1889, 
and includes a brief history of the Wilmington New Church society. 

25 Dr. Gosewisch was the first homeopathic physician in Wilmington. His son, 
also, was a physician and a New Churchman. New Jerusalem Messenger, Oct. 10, 
1883. See also the New Church Register (Longwood MSS). There was an attempt to 
link homeopathy with the New Church, and many discussions of homeopathic prin- 
ciples were published in New Church periodicals. Some New Church physicians, 
however, stoutly denied any connection between the Swedenborgian doctrines and 
homeopathy. Block, op. cit., pp. 161-65; The New Churchman, II, 509-64. 

26 This unnamed receiver of the doctrines had “ all,the writings” of Swedenborg. 
Margaretta Elizabeth Lammot to Eleuthera du Pont, Feb. (n.y., but before Margaretta’s 
marriage in 1824). The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Collection (The Longwood 


Library) . 
27 See Reports of the General Convention of the New Jerusalem Church for the 


years cited. 
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“receivers”” in and around Wilmington. Edward Gilpin, a 
Wilmington lawyer, and his wife Eleanora (Lammot) donated 
a triangular lot bounded by Delaware Avenue and Eleventh 
Street, with Washington Street at the apex of the triangle, for 
a New Church temple.” 

The Swedenborgians secured a former editor of the Southern 
Quarterly Review, the Reverend Daniel K. Whittaker, to give 
a series of lectures on New Church doctrine, his fee to be four 
dollars a lecture.” On February 1, he began to give the society 
one sermon a week in the small and uncomfortable Central Hall 
at Fourth and King Streets. Some of the members objected to 
meeting there, because it had been used for exhibitions and 
dancing, but Daniel Lammot good-humoredly remarked that if 
any evil spirits had been lurking there they had been exorcised.” 

On March 25, 1857, Lammot wrote to T. S. Arthur, pub- 
lisher and author, for advice on organizational procedure for 
the Wilmington New Church. He was much embarrassed be- 
cause most of the officers must necessarily be members of his 
own family, who paid the salary of the minister and the organist, 
the rent for Central Hall ($100 per quarter), and for the 
melodeon and the tuition of the choir.** Arthur, best known 
for his Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, had recently written and 
published The Good Time Coming, which some critics said 
verged “ on spiritualism and Swedenborgianism.”’ 

Excavation for the new temple began on July 21, and a meet- 


28 Delaware Gazette, Dec. 7, 1855; Frank R. Zebley, Churches of Delaware (Wilm- 
ington, 1947), pp. 93-94; New Jerusalem Messenger, Mar. 29, 1856. Edward Wood- 
ward Gilpin, who had married Eleanora A. Lammot in 1844, joined the Wilmington 
New Church society in 1859. He held the position of Chief Justice of Delaware for 
nearly twenty years. Ednah C. Silver, Sketches of the New Church (Boston, 1920) , 
pp. 182-83; New Jerusalem Messenger, May 17, 1876. 

29'Two other churches in Wilmington sponsored lectures that winter. The 
Reverend J. C. Bodwell lectured on Charles Dickens in the First Presbyterian Church, 
and the Reverend Mr. Milburn on the “ Western Mind” at St. Paul’s Church. 
Delaware Gazette, Dec. 18, 1856, and Jan. 26, 1857. There was no connection between 
the New Church lectures and the literary lectures in the other two churches. With 
Swedenborgians, the lecture was a standard technique to win converts by appealing 
to their reason and not to their emotions. 

30 Lammot to Whittaker, Dec. 11, 1856; Lammot to N. F. Cabell, Mar. 27, 1857. 
Lammot to the Reverend Richard De Charms, Jan. 13, 1857, in which he tells of 
his very heavy pecuniary losses in November and December, 1856. 

31 Lammot to T. S. Arthur, Mar. 26, 1857. 


ta 
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ing was held in Central Hall on July 29 to adopt a constitution. 
Of the twenty charter members, ten were related to Lammot by 
blood or marriage. An old clipping from a Wilmington news- 
paper shows that the charter members were: Daniel Lammot, 
Mary Augusta Hounsfield,** Amanda M. Gosewisch,® William 
A. Wisdom,* Hannah Wisdom, Thomas H. Snyder, Dr. August 
Negendank,* Edward W. Gilpin, Daniel Lammot, Jr.,** Anna 
Potts Smith Lammot,** Anna Rebecca Lammot,** Will Alex- 
ander Lammot,*® James Downward,* Margaretta Lammot du 


82 Mary Augusta Lammot (1811-1905) had married Thomas Hounsfield (1796- 
1857) , formerly a draper of Liverpool. Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, Oct. 30, 
1832. 

38 Mrs. Gosewisch, widow of Dr. J. C. Gosewisch, managed a boarding house at 
120-122 King Street, Wilmington. Wilmington Directory (1857), p. 42. 

34 William A. Wisdom, born in Ireland in 1803, became a New Churchman in 
New York City in 1843, having formerly been a Presbyterian. He settled in Wilming- 
ton in 1852. He was an active member of the Wilmington society, and served as 
reader when there was no pastor. His blacksmith and farrier shop was on Shipley 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth. He died in Wilmington in 1873. Lammot to 
the Reverend Daniel Whittaker, Aug. 25, 1857; New-Church Messenger, Apr. 16, 1873; 
Wilmington Directory (1853) . 

385 Dr. August Negendank, a homeopathic physician, lived at 168 King Street, 
Wilmington Directory (1857), p. 84. An immigrant from Germany, he completed 
his medical education at the Philadelphia College of Medicine, the first homeopathic 
college in the world. He established himself in Philadelphia in 1851. He helped to 
organize the homeopathic physicians of Delaware and the peninsula into a medical 
society. He was instrumental in founding the Homeopathic Hospital, Wilmington’s 
first hospital; he became its chief-of-staff and dean of the training school. He was 
a close student of science and a man of wide cultural interests. He married Rebecca 
Snyder in 1856; they had two sons and two daughters. He died in Wilmington on 
March 31, 1903. New-Church Messenger, Apr. 29, 1903. 

36 Daniel Lammot, Jr. (1821-1883) , was the son of Daniel Lammot and his second 
wife. He was the first of nine children born to Anna and Daniel Lammot. When 
young Dan was born in Philadelphia, William Schlatter wrote to a friend that Mrs. 
Lammot had “a fine son, a real New Church child.” Schlatter to Margaret Bailey 
at Cincinnati, July 19, 1821, James MSS. 

87 Anna Potts Smith, a Presbyterian, was the daughter of Robert Smith, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. She became a member of the New Church in Philadelphia in 1820, 
after her marriage to Daniel Lammot in 1819. Her mother was sister of Bishop 
Henry Hobart, distinguished rector of Trinity Church in New York City. She trans- 
lated a number of psalms into a poetic form of her own; copies of three of them 
were presented to the author by Mrs. Edith (La Motte) La Motte, grand-daughter 
of Anna and Daniel Lammot. 

38 Anna Rebecca Lammot (1831-1918) was a daughter of Daniel and Anna 
Lammot. Pierre S. du Pont, Lammot Genealogy (The Longwood Library) . 

39 William Alexander Lammot (1827-1907), son of Daniel and Anna Lammot, 
was secretary of the New Jerusalem Society of Wilmington, 1875-1891. Ibid. 

40 James Downward, a ropemaker, lived on King’s Road, near the present Dela- 


ware Avenue. Boyd’s Directory, 1857, p. 31. 
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Pont, E. Paulina du Pont," Edgar Hounsfield,* R. H. B. Wis- 
dom, C. Eugene Lammot, Mrs. M. L. Riddle,“ and Lydia M. 
Jessup. | | | 

On the morning of August 6, the cornerstone of the temple 
was laid, with a simple ceremony and an address by the Reverend 
Mr. Whittaker. Soon after this event, Whittaker, to the relief 
of his congregation, returned to Philadelphia. Lammot began 
to look for a new pastor. He wanted a man of education, sound 
in the doctrines, with a dash of pulpit eloquence—all for eight 
hundred dollars a year. 

E. A. Beaman, who conducted a girls’ school in Philadelphia, 
came out to Wilmington and won the congregation by his 
oratory and his great energy. He was employed, but before the 
end of the year (1857) he returned to Philadelphia. Lammot 
finally. succeeded in persuading the Reverend Abiel Silver to 
leave his academy in Contoocook, New Hampshire, to become 
their pastor. ‘The Wilmington society now had an average 
attendance of fifty.*° 

On February 10, 1858, the society formed a corporation and 
elected the following trustees: Daniel Lammot, Dan Lammot 
(son of Daniel) , Edward W. Gilpin, Edgar Hounsfield, August 
Negendank, James Downward, T. H. Snyder, William A. Wis- 
dom, and Alexander Montgomery.** ‘The society abandoned 


41 Emma Paulina du Pont (1837-1914) was the daughter of Alfred Victor du Pont 
and his wife Margaretta. She died unmarried. Crowninshield and Du Pont, Tan- 
copanican Chronicle, 1830-1834, p. 56. 

42 Edgar Hounsfield, son of Thomas Hounsfield (1796-1857) and Mary A. Lammot 
Hounsfield, second wife of Thomas Hounsfield, daughter of Daniel and Susannah 
(Beck) Lammot. Jbid., p. 97. 

48 Charles Eugene Lammot (1839-1887), youngest child of Daniel and Anna 
(Smith) Lammot. Lammot Genealogy (The Longwood Library) . 

4« Mrs. M. L. Riddle, wife of Senator George Read Riddle, was later interested 
in Spiritualism, to Lammot’s deep regret. Lammot to Abiel Silver, Sept. 2, 1861. 
She had slaves in her beautiful home at King and Eleventh streets, but they were old 
family servants for whom she provided a home. Silver, Sketches, p. 81; Boyd’s 
Directory, 1857, p. 97. 

*#*Lammot to T. B. Hayward, Aug. 6, 14, 26; Nov. 19, 1857; Lammot to T. S. 
Arthur, Aug. 11, 1857; Lammot to A. QO. Brickman, Aug. 7, 18, 1857; Lammot to Jabez 
Fox, Dec. 15, 1857; Lammot to Abiel Silver, Jan. 15, 1858; Lammot to Samuel H. 
Worcester, Jan, 27, 1858. 

*6 Alexander Montgomery, born in Philadelphia, came to Wilmington as a boy 
of fifteen and died there at the age of fifty-seven. He had been in the “ carpentering 
business" for over thirty years. His shop was at 195-197 Shipley Street. Boyd’s 
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_ Central Hall the next month in order to stimulate the contractor 
_ to make more rapid progress on the new temple. They met in 
_ private houses, generally at the home of Daniel Lammot at 237 
Market Street, between Eighth and Ninth Streets.*7 
During this period of organization and construction, Lammot 
_ was peculiarly sensitive to the “ general outcry for Religion ” 
around him. He heard of and read about the religious enthusi- 
asm in England and Germany. The movement was spreading 
in America. Even the businessmen in the small villages of the 
_ West closed up their shops and went to daily prayer-meetings. 
In Wilmington, people went every day to church services and 
prayer-meetings. Lammot was convinced that the centenary of 
the New Church was producing wonderful, though mysterious, 
results.** 

The new temple was dedicated on April 29, 1858. Daniel 
Lammot was “ fully imbued with the general feeling ” of pride 
“in the beauty” of the new house of worship. Samuel Wor- 

. cester, famous for his work among the Cherokee Indians,** gave 
the dedicatory sermon. Old grievances generated by the Boston 
Principle seemed to be forgotten by both Lammot and Wor- 
cester. [his was the first New Church dedicatory service “ ever 
heard or witnessed in Delaware.’ The Wilmington Journal 
described the temple and gave a full account of the service. 

The church was Gothic in style; the rough granite spire, 
placed “at the side of the front end, and not in the center,” 
was to be seventy feet high when finished. The interior, “ un- 
ostentatious but perfect,” was striking. The sharply sloping roof 
was sheathed inside with plain boards and supported by massive 


Directory, 1857, p. 80. Maria and Clawson K. Montgomery, executors, offered his 
estate at auction at 815 Shipley Street, in the Wilmington Daily Republican, Oct. 9, 
1877. 

47 Records of the Wilmington New Church society; Lammot to Silver, Mar. 10, 
1858. 

48 The centenary referred to by Lammot was the anniversary of Swedenborg’s 
“Last Judgment,” or the institution of a New Church. The centenary was supposed 
to occur in 1857, one hundred years after the “Last Judgment” in the spiritual 
world, which Swedenborg described in his The Last Judgement and the Destruction 
of Babylon (London, 1758). For a superb explanation of the “Last Judginent,” 
see Sigstedt, op. cit., chap. xxix. Lammot to Silver, Mar. 26, 1858. 

49 Alice Elisabeth Burnham, “ Family Notes,” op. cit.; New Jerusalem Messenger, 


May 18, 1858. 
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timbers resting upon stone abutments projecting from the solid 
inner wall. The heavy framework was dovetailed together and 
fastened by iron clasps in the form of a cross. The heavy oaken 
timbers were stained in imitation of rosewood and _ highly 
polished. 

The society prospered in the new temple, and Silver's ex- 
cellent sermons pleased his people, stirring even non-members 
to read collateral New Church works. By 1860, the morning 
congregation had been built up from seventy to one hundred; 
the evening attendance from eighty to two hundred. Silver 
resigned in 1860 to take charge of the New York society.” 

A somewhat discouraging search for a new minister resulted 
in the temporary employment of the Reverend Woodbury M. 
Fernald, a learned Bostonian and a prolific writer on New 
Church subjects. Fernald had recently written a biography of 
Swedenborg as an introduction to his Compendium on the Theo- 
logical and Spiritual Writings of Swedenborg. ‘The first time 
he called on Lammot he was ill at ease, for he saw on the table 
the New Church Messenger which contained a harsh review of 
his work. Although Lammot thought the criticism too severe, 
the two men could find no subject upon which they could con- 
verse with satisfaction. Under Fernald the congregation dwindled 
to thirty.” 

Fernald liked to point out the contradictions in Sweden- 
borg’s writings, and he advocated the “ higher light ” of Thomas 
Lake Harris, a spiritualist of great renown. In the view of 
Fernald, the Wilmington society had too many “ mere Sweden- 
borgians, their heads filled with truths, but no charity or piety 


50See New Jerusalem Messenger, June 12, 1858, quoting from Delaware State 
Journal that Silver planned twelve lectures or more to “present a rational and 
harmonious view of all the great doctrines of the Holy Word, as drawn from the 
spiritual sense and confirmed by the literal.” The idea that the literal word of the 
Bible enfolds an inner spiritual meaning is peculiar to the Swedenborgian faith. 
This is called the Science of Correspondences, through which all seeming contra- 
dictions in the Bible are resolved. 

The Delaware Inquirer, Feb. 25, 1860, quoted a London letter stating that interest 
in Swedenborg’s works was now world-wide. See New Jerusalem Messenger, Nov. 19, 
1884, for statistics concerning the growth of the New Church in the United States 
from 1820 to 1860. By 1860, the New Church had 64 societies, 2,440 members, 42 
ordained ministers, and 30 temples. 

51 Lammot to Silver, Mar. 22, Apr. 12, 1860. 
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in their hearts.” Confident that he had been favored with higher 
perceptions than those of his congregation, he boldly gave forth 
his perceptions, in spite of those who were “ too stupid and blind 
to understand’ him. He asserted that it was in the order of 
Providence to support slavery, even if the Union had to be 
dissolved to do it. Lammot was not_an abolitionist, but he was 
very strong for the Union. Fernald’s views undoubtedly irritated 
him. Within a month Fernald left Wilmington. Lammot re- 
marked that Fernald had not injured the society, for most of 
them could not “accompany [him] in his highest flights of 
fancy.” 

The Reverend Joshua T. Eaton, a former Episcopal minister 
who had been converted to the New Church doctrines at the 
age of fifty-three, was the next pastor. He had been studying 
the writings of Swedenborg at Urbana University—the first New 
Church college in the world—at Urbana, Ohio, at the same time 
preaching to small groups of believers in and around Urbana. 
He began his pastoral work in Wilmington on July 8, 1860. 
For a time he gave satisfaction and Lammot found him sound 
in doctrine. There was an average attendance of sixty at the 
Sabbath services. By the middle of October, Lammot began to 
notice Eaton’s painful diffidence and nervousness. Furthermore, 
it was apparent that Eaton was deficient in his knowledge of 
the collateral works of the New Church, and he was too timid 
to call on the members of his congregation. Fernald was sending 
spiritualistic literature to a trustee of the society, and Eaton 
lacked the power to bring those tinctured with spiritualism 
into correct ways of thinking. Eaton longed for Urbana and the 
little college library where he could lose himself in the writings 
of Swedenborg. Another source of grief to Lammot was the fact 
that a new member, whom he had ardently admired, had be- 
come a strong secessionist and had become “ deeply imbued with 
Harrisism and Fernaldism.” * 

Rising tensions affected the whole congregation, now so small 


52 Lammot to Silver, Apr. 27; May 5, 1860. 

53 Lammot to Silver, May 5, July 19, Oct. 23, 1860; Lammot to Eaton, Aug. 9, 20, 
1860; Lammot to John C. Agar, July 11, Oct. 16, 1860, Aug. 17, 1861; Eaton to John 
H. James, Oct. 8, 1860; Aug. 21, 1861, James MSS. 
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that the loss of one person was keenly felt. ‘The pastor became 
more and more nervous—he was unable to prepare new sermons 
and he had to repeat old ones. Few requests were being made 
for Swedenborgian works and a non-member was rarely seen in 
the congregation.** Contributions were declining because of 
business conditions. 

Meanwhile, the general excitement about secession had 
caused commission merchants, upon whom Lammot depended, 
to refuse goods or to advance their paper on consignments made 
to them. Wilmington banks had stopped specie payment, and 
they had discontinued discounting, fearing their paper would 
go to Philadelphia, where it would have to be redeemed in specie. 
Even in December, 1860, Lammot’s inventory was too large 
for safety, and he was running his factory half time. No cotton 
factory in Wilmington was running full time. By February, 
1861, business was at a standstill, confidence shaken, and financial 
distress widespread. Failures in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore were appalling. By November, a fourth of Lammot’s 
men had enlisted in the army for three years and Lammot shut 
down his mill. He went to the office daily, but there was little 
to do.** 

Early in 1860, Lammot had supported concessions to restore 
peace and confidence. He had worked for Bell and Everett, but 
when Lincoln was elected he felt it his duty to support him. 
It was his opinion that Lincoln found “‘ every department in 
lamentable disorder,” and that he acted with discretion, hoping 
to conciliate the border states. Lammot’s sons, Robert and 
Charles (Charles Eugene) , raised the first companies in Dela- 
ware, and they were captains of their respective companies. His 
sons Dan and Will joined the Home Guards.** By June, 1861, 


®4Lammot to Silver, Feb. 6, Apr. 25, June 12, 1861; Lammot to John C. Agar, 
May 14, 24, 1861. 

55 Lammot to Theophilus Chandler, Dec. 12, 1860; Lammot to Silver, Feb. 6 
Nov. 15, 1861. On Apr. 25 and June 12, Lammot wrote of war conditions in Wilmington 
oe * his anxiety for his sons, who were engaged in “a righteous cause.” See 

aro : Ocha. i f 7 
an. ae Hancock, “ The Coming of the War,” Delaware History, VII (March, 


56 Both Robert and Charles Lammot had attended the military academy at Oxford, 
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Lammot was convinced that Lincoln, the tariff, and the position 
of the Negro were but pretexts used by the South “ to accomplish 
their wicked ends.” To him the South was Satan; the war, an 
_ evidence of a malignant design on religion.” 


In September, 1861, the Reverend Norman Foster, former 
_ professor at Urbana University and translator of some of Sweden- 
_borg’s works, became the pastor of the Wilmington society. 
_ Eaton had returned to Urbana. In October a catechism Foster 
had prepared was adopted by the Sunday School. Lammot was 
highly pleased with it. By December, however, Foster was show- 
ing signs of Harrisism. Lammot excused him by saying he was 
young and imaginative. The congregation was patient with him 
because he seemed so honest and sincere. In August, 1863, 
Foster resigned to go into business, and the society suspended 
its services. ‘These were critical times for all churches. Prejudices 
and hatreds generated by the war only added to the confusion 
caused by the derangement of the economy. The New Church 
society at Baltimore was so torn by strife it could not support a 
miunister.** 

In 1864, the Reverend Abiel Silver returned to Wilmington 
from New York with a reputation as one of the ablest expounders 
of the Swedenborgian beliefs, a man of “ the most severe mental 
application.” Silver revived the Wilmington society and aroused 
“a profound interest” in the doctrines. He was a man of 
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Maryland, in 1852. Lammot to W. H. Benade, Oct., 1852 (Archives of the New 
Church Academy Library, Bryn Athyn, Pa.). 

Charles Lammot graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1858, studied 
law under Edward G. Bradford, and was admitted to the Delaware bar in 1861, 
while wearing the uniform of a captain in the First Delaware Infantry. He served 
with the Army of the Potomac during the war, and in March, 1865, was brevetted 
Brigadier-General, at the age of twenty-six, “for gallant and meritorious services.” 
During the 1870’s, he settled in Cincinnati, Ohio, as an attorney. He sang in the 
choir at the New Jerusalem Church in Cincinnati. As a tenor he was paid fifty 
dollars a quarter. He was director of the choir from 1877 to 1879. He took a leading 
part in at least one of Cincinnati’s famous May Festivals. He returned to Wilmington 
in 1882 and retired from active life, owing to ill health. He died in 1887. New 
Jerusalem Messenger, Apr. 2, 1878; New-Church Messenger, June 8, 1887; Records of 
the New Jerusalem Church in Cincinnati, Ohio; Scharf, op. cit., 1, 595. 

57 Lammot to Silver, Apr. 25, June 12, 1861. 

58 Lammot to Silver, Nov. 15, 1861; Oct. 15, 1862; Lammot to Foster, Aug. 11, 
1862; Lammot to B. F. Barret, Aug. 27, 1863; Lammot to W. H. Benade, Sept. 22, 
1863; New Jerusalem Messenger, Sept. 19, 1863. 
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amazing energy. Throughout the winter of 1865, Silver de- 
livered Sunday evening lectures and held weekly meetings for 
religious instruction. He revived the Maryland Association, 
composed of the Wilmington society and three others, and served 
as its president. Gradually the membership of the Wilmington 
society increased. In March, 1866, however, Silver resigned to 
serve a society in Salem, Massachusetts.” 

In May, Willard Hinkley, grandson of John Hargrove, came 
to serve the Wilmington society. ‘The congregation was pleased 
with him. They raised his salary to sixteen hundred dollars, 
signed a new constitution, and voted to have him wear a white 
robe in the pulpit. In the summer of 1867 he made a missionary 
tour through Virginia, leaving the society in charge of the Rev- 
erend T. P. Rodman. In December, he gave lectures in Lincoln 
and Milford, Delaware. Hinkley was deeply interested in the 
Sunday School as a means of growth for the New Church. He 
and his friend Rodman edited The Little Messenger, a New 
Church magazine for children, which was published in Phila- 
delphia. Edward W. Gilpin urged the Sunday School teachers 
to canvass the city and bring the children into their school “ at 
all hazards.” 

By 1869 the Wilmington society had fifty-four members. The 
average church attendance was seventy, the average Sunday 
Schoo! attendance 260, an increase of 204 in the Sunday School 
in two years. ‘The church library contained eighty books. A 
mission Sunday School had been established. Hinkley instituted 
uniform Bible lessons for the entire school, and the teachers 
met once a week to study the weekly lesson.” 

After Hinkley’s resignation in 1872, the society was served 
for a time by the Reverend B. F. Barrett. Then came Edward 
Payson Walton, a missionary. Walton was followed by the Rev- 
erend S. S. Seward late in 1874. It was Seward’s sad duty to write 
Mrs. Daniel Lammot’s obituary. Mrs. Lammot died on July 


59 J, Alexander Patten, ‘“ Portraits of the Clergy,” New York (Sunday) Times, 
Nov. 15, 1863; New Jerusalem Messenger, Feb. 28, 1863; Apr. 29, 1864; May 7, Nov. 11, 
1865; May 26, 1866. 


80 New-Church Messenger, July 25, 1900; July $1, Dec. 25, 1867; Nov. 8, 1869; 
Jan. 5, 1870; Jan. 22, 1873. 
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23, 1875, in her eightieth year, alert and devoted to her church 
to the last. 
Under Seward the church prospered. He was inspiring, and 
his lectures were well attended. He held some services in New- 
ark, Delaware. In 1878, he resigned to take charge of the New 
- York society.” 

On September 20, 1877, Daniel Lammot, the revered 
founder of the Wilmington society, died at the age of ninety- 
five. According to his belief, he passed into a world already 
familiar to him from the works of Emanuel Swedenborg. It 
had been his custom to read through the Arcana Coelestia once 
a year, besides other writings of Swedenborg and collateral 
works. Seventy-seven of his ninety-one descendants were living 
at the time of his death.® 

In March, 1879, the Reverend J. B. Parmelee, an indefati- 
gable lecturer on Swedenborgian topics, came to take Seward’s 
place. By 1882, New Churchmen had placed ‘122 volumes of 
Swedenborg in seven Delaware libraries. The Wilmington Insti- 
tute had nineteen volumes on its shelves.* In January, 1883, 
Parmelee gave a series of four public lectures in answer to nine 
questions submitted by an avowed skeptic. The Wilmington 
Star reviewed three of them.* 

In the fall of 1884, and again in 1885, Parmelee offered a 
series of lectures on “ Spiritual and Physical Evolution.” To 
his own satisfaction, at least, he resolved the current conflict be- 
tween religion and science by asserting that Darwin had erred 
in failing to recognize the hand of God in evolution. Darwin, 
he said, should have used the word “ ascent” rather than “ de- 
scent,” for “man is the image of God, and the highest to which 
the various species can attain.” In one of his lectures, Parmelee 
eulogized Darwin as one of “ the grandest characters,” honest 
in his convictions and doubtless correct in the theory of physical 
ascent. He commended Robert J. Ingersoll, the agnostic, for 


61 New Jerusalem Messenger, Aug. 4, 1875. 

62 Ibid., Dec. 12, 1877; Jan. 23, Oct. 23, 1878; New-Church Messenger, Aug. 1, 1900. 

63 New Church Register (Longwood MSS); New Jerusalem Messenger, Oct. 3, 
1877. ie 

64 New Jerusalem Supplement, May, : 

65 Wilmington New Church records; New Jerusalem Messenger, Feb. 14, 1883. 
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freeing men from a literal interpretation of the Bible, thus 
leading them to see a God of love, not a God of vengeance.® 


The Wilmington society was strong enough in 1886 to con- 
tribute largely to the support of the Reverend John E. Smith, 
the official missionary for the Maryland New Church Associa- 
tion. Smith went about challenging the clergy of other sects 
to debate, arousing interest wherever he went. He preached to 
large congregations in Denton, Greensborough, Preston, and 
Easton, Maryland, and in Wyoming, Delaware.” 


The Reverend Philip Barraud Cabell came to assume the 
pastoral duties of the Wilmington society in 1890. Both he and 
his wife were handsome and talented representatives of old Vir- 
ginia families.* His fourteen years in Wilmington were one 
long struggle with inadequate revenues and his own failing 
health. In his first year, Margaretta du Pont gave the society 
eleven thousand dollars in bonds to be held in trust. At this 
time the society had fifty-eight members. The church slowly 
built up its endowment fund, but the income lagged behind 
expenditures. 


The society was again reorganized on October 2, 1891, the 
new constitution signed by twenty-one members. H. S. Swift 
was elected president, F. L. Gilpin, treasurer, and Will La Motte, 
secretary. ‘The 1890’s saw a slowly diminishing congregation. 
As the older members died, there were few young people to 
replace them. When Alfred du Pont of Louisville, Kentucky, 
died in 1893, the loss of his yearly subscription was critical. By 


86 New-Church Messenger, Nov. 4, 1884 (quoting the Wilmington Every Evening) 
and Oct. 28, 1885. 

67 Ibid., Apr. 7, June 9, 1886. 

88 Philip B. Cabell was born to Presbyterian parents, Nathaniel F. and Anne 
Cocke Cabell, in Warminster, Virginia, in 1836. He and his parents were baptized into 
the New Church by the Reverend Richard De Charms in the parlor of Liberty Hall, 
the spacious mansion house on the vast Cabell estate, when Philip was a young man. 
Ibid., July 11, 1900. 

In 1873 Cabell began teaching Latin and Greek at Urbana University at Urbana, 
Ohio. While there he transcribed Swedenborg’s “De Cerebro” from the photo- 
lithographed manuscript brought from Sweden—935 pages of neat and legible Latin. 
The transcription was sent twenty years later to a committee in Stockholm. Cabell 
transcribed and published the first edition of Swedenborg’s treatise on ontology from 


photolithographs. New Jerusalem Messenger, Oct. 3, 1877; New-Church Messenger, 
Apr. 15, 1903. é 
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f 1897, the morning attendance had fallen to thirty-two, the 
_€vening attendance to fifteen. Undismayed, the society bought 
the house next door at 413 Delaware Avenue for a parsonage. 
_ Margaretta du Pont made a down payment of three thousand 
doilars, the society to pay the remaining five thousand. 
| When Margaretta du Pont died in May, 1898, the society 
_ lost a tower of strength. In a long life of more than ninety years, 
she had been “a diligent reader and devoted adherent of the 
Fleavenly Doctrines of the New Church.” For more than seventy 
years she had worked for the cause in her community; for more 
than forty years she had been a member of the Wilmington 
society. Without her yearly contribution of one thousand dol- 
lars, besides other gifts, the budget must suffer. It was only by 
_ great sacrifice and economy on the part of members and em- 
ployees that the deficit was made up. In 1900, the society 
enjoyed a balanced budget with a surplus of twenty-eight cents.” 
In 1901, a series of lectures on the New Church doctrines 
_was given by some of the finest scholars of the New Church. 
_Church attendance seemed to warrant the investment. But even 
the scholarly discourses of such brilliant New Churchmen as 
Julian Smythe and Louis Hoeck brought no new members.” 
After the death of Cabell, in the spring of 1904, the society 
secured the services of the Reverend George Henry Dole in 
September." He began a series of short weekly sermons in the 
Wilmington newspapers, which became so popular that they 
were syndicated. Dole was a constant contributor to New Church 
periodicals. Under his energetic leadership, the financial prob- 
lem eased, evening lectures were resumed, and new members 
were received. 


69 Wilmington New Church records; Zebley, loc. cit. The noted author and 
illustrator, Howard Pyle, was first on the records to double his subscription at this 
time. He was a daily reader of Swedenborgian works and he augmented the library 
in 1896 by a gift of almost one hundred books. Wilmington New Church records. 
He attended New Church services until his trip abroad, where he died, Nov. 11, 1911. 
(Interview with Miss Gertrude Brincklé, the former executive secretary of the 
Historical Society of Delaware, who began her secretarial work with Mr. Pyle.) 

70 New-Church Messenger, Jan. 8, 1902. 

71 Instructed in the doctrines of Swedenborg by his father, George Henry Dole 
was a full receiver by the time he was sixteen years old. He gave up a career as a 
corporation lawyer for the New Church ministry. See New-Church Messenger, Jan. 16, 
1901, for a very interesting biography of the Reverend Mr. Dole. 
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One by one the Lammots slipped away—Mary A. Hounsfield 
in 1905, Will La Motte in 1897, and Paulina du Pont in 1914. 
While Mrs. Hounsfield and her niece Paulina had provided for 
increases in the society’s endowment fund, their personal services 
and yearly contributions, as well as those of Will La Motte, were 
sorely missed. 

During Dole’s term of service, the society determined to 
acquire a new temple site, because the city was about to make 
the original site undesirable by widening Delaware Avenue. 
Daniel Lammot’s great-grandson, Pierre S. du Pont, bought the 
temple and made possible its use in the construction of a new 
one at Pennsylvania Avenue and Broom Street.” 

The new temple was largely built from the Brandywine 
granite of the old one. The first service in the new temple was 
held on April 6, 1919. It was dedicated on October 19. ‘Three 
memorial windows were dedicated that day to the three daughters 
of Daniel and Susannah Beck Lammot—Margaretta du Pont, 
Mary Hounsfield, and Eleanora Gilpin. In honoring his daughters 
the Wilmington society honored its founder. ‘The benefactions 
of the immediate family of Daniel Lammot and those of his 
descendants extended as far as the needs of the General Con- 
vention of the New Church. Perhaps the greatest single bene- 
faction made by a member of the family was the magnificent 
gift of I. Coleman du Pont, grandson of Margaretta du Pont, 
to Urbana University, a gift which saved it in a most critical 
time.” Neither the history of the New Church in Delaware, 
nor the history of the New Church in America, can be written 
without recognition of the great contribution made by Daniel 
Lammot and his descendants. They exemplified usefulness, a 
key word in the Swedenborgian faith. Last year, the Wilmington 
society celebrated its centennial anniversary and took on a new 
name, the New Church of the Holy City. 


72 Zebley, loc. cit. 

78T. Coleman du Pont was a student at Urbana University in 1877-78, when he 
was fifteen years old. New Jerusalem Messenger, July 10, 1878. His portrait hangs 
in the Urbana University library. The little college, now passing through another 
crisis, is making a brave effort to regain its former standing, The records of the 
Wilmington society show that T. Coleman du Pont paid for the repairs on the old 


temple in 1912, and that on March 19, 1914, he was unanimously elected a member 
of the society. 
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Eleuthere Irénée du Pont and the 
Brandywine Sunday School 


By Raymonp F. Betts * 


N RECENT times aid to education has often been one of 
the preoccupations of wealthy American businessmen. Many 
years before the benevolent millionaire assumed this charit- 

able role, however, a successful but hardly wealthy industrialist, 
Eleuthére Irénée du Pont, founder of the large company which 


still bears his name, helped develop one example of the ro- 


mantically-depicted rural educational system of this country.’ 

On the banks of the Brandywine Creek, where his factories 
were located, du Pont assisted in founding one of the early 
schools in the region: a Sunday school.? But the Brandywine 
Manufacturers’ Sunday School, as this institution was to be 
named, was not originally restricted to the religious activities 
which characterize the contemporary Sunday school. ‘The words 
in the title were literally meant: this was a school held on Sun- 
days for the benefit of workingmen’s children who, themselves 
working, could not attend school at any other time. ‘Thus 
religious instruction was combined with the rudiments of read- 
ing, writing, and “ ciphering.” 

The idea for such an institution had been imported from 
England. The originator, Robert Raikes, publisher of the 


* Mr. Betts is Assistant Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. 

1 Almost all of the source material for this article was obtained from the marvel- 
ous collection of du Pont family history at Longwood Library, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania. The author is indebted to Dr. Charles W. David and his staff for 
their co-operation. 

2 Several schools already existed in the region. Apparently the oldest was estab- 
lished by Eric Bjork, pastor of Old Swedes’ Church, in 1699. However, the Dutch 
had had teachers even prior to this period. For detailed information on education 
in these early times, see Walter A. Powell, A History of Delaware (Boston, 1928) ; 
Thomas J. Scharf, History of Delaware, 1609-1888 (Philadelphia, 1888): and the 
most recent and detailed account, Margaret L. Kane, History of Secondary Education 
in Delaware before 1900 (microfilm, 1947) . 
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Gloucester Journal, was an individual who took an interest in 
educational problems as they appeared in the growing industrial 
regions of England. In the year 1780 he founded the first Sunday 
school in Gloucester, and within a short time the idea spread 
to other parts of the country.* 

Here in the United States Irénée du Pont came in contact 
with the new institution quite by accident. Although some of 
the details of the story vary, the main elements are clear and 
consistent.* 

One Sunday in 1814 du Pont paid a social call to the home 
of John Siddall, an Englishman who was then proprietor of a 
cotton mill located across the Brandywine from the du Pont 
establishment.© Du Pont found to his surprise—but apparent 
delight—a group of children being taught the rudiments of 
reading and writing in the dining room of the Siddall home.* 
In fact what he witnessed was a Sunday school recently started 
by Siddall, an employer who was most concerned about the state 
of illiteracy among his workers. The inspiration for the project, 
however, had come from Siddall’s nephew James, a youth in 
his teens and recently arrived in the United States. James him- 
self had been a student at one of Raikes’ Sunday schools and 
had been urged by his teacher to found such a school if the 
occasion ever presented itself. “he conditions at Siddall’s factory 
provided an ideal opportunity, and hence the school was opened. 


According to all accounts,’ du Pont’s interest was immedi- 
ately aroused, even to the extent that he expressed a desire to 


3On Raikes see J. Henry Harris, Robert Raikes: The Man and His Work 
(Bristol, n.d.). On the Sunday school movement in the United States, see Marianna 
C. Brown, Sunday School Movements in the United States (New York, 1901). 

4Three original documents are available. The most reliable is a letter written 
by James Siddall to Mrs. S. F. du Pont on May 23, 1865, Longwood MSS, Longwood 
Library. The second is an unsigned and undated note in the hand of Mrs. S. F. 
du Pont and now part of the Longwood MSS. The third is a short manuscript 
written by Samuel B. Brown entitled, Recollections of a Conversation I had with the 
late Mrs. Admiral du Pont about 1885 to ’87, Longwood MSS. 

5 The Siddall Mill was subsequently called the Simsville Cotton Factory and is 
generally referred to as such in local histories. 

6 On this point the accounts vary. While the factory itself has been suggested as 
the scene of the school, James Siddall states that his uncle’s dining room was the 
first used for this purpose. 

7 See footnote 4. 
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a lend whatever assistance he could. That he should have mani- 


* 


~_ 


fested this interest in education is not surprising, for his father 
Be oiteady devoted much of his own time to problems in the 
field. 

Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours was then well known 
as a philosopher and Physiocrat. Bathed in the last rays of the 
Enlightenment, he, like Helvétius, believed in the efficacy of 
education as a means to human progress and perfectibility. At 
one time in his career Pierre Samuel du Pont had been called 
upon by the King of Poland to be his secretary in the High 
Council of Public Instruction. Later du Pont produced a work 


on the state of national education in France.* And, finally, at 


the request of President Jefferson, he wrote an unexpectedly 
lengthy paper on a program for national education in the United 
States.*° JIrénée du Pont, a son who held his father in high 
esteem, was aware of his father’s interest in education and per- 
haps was even inspired by it in his own efforts. 

Enthusiasm for the Siddall Sunday school, nevertheless, 
seems to have been engendered chiefly by more personal reasons. 
In her account of the early years of the school, Mrs. S. F. du Pont, 
Irénée du Pont’s daughter and herself later a teacher at the 
school, states that her father thought the school might be the 
means by which to overcome the despair of his eldest daughter, 
Victorine.** Two years earlier, Victorine had lost her husband, 
Ferdinand Bauduy, in a tragedy occurring but a few months 
after their marriage; she still in 1814 remained apathetic. With 
the thought of immersing her in work that would benefit her- 
self as much as the community, Irénée du Pont suggested that 
his daughter undertake the teaching of a class at the Siddall 


8 On this subject see the work of Ambroise Jobert, Magnats polonais et physiocrats 
francais (Paris, 1941). 

2 Du Pont de Nemours, Vues sur l’éducation nationale par un cultivateur (Paris, 
An Ii [1793 or 1794]). 

10 One of the original copies of this manuscript, entitled Sur l’éducation nationale 
dans les Etats-Unis d’Amérique, is at the Longwood Library. The work, translated 
into English by B. G. du Pont, was published under the title National Education 
in the United States of America (Newark, Del., 1923). Jefferson had originally asked 
du Pont for a brief statement of his views concerning the branches of science which 
ought to be included in the curriculum of an academy. See Gilbert Chinard, The 
Correspondence of Jefferson and du Pont de Nemours (Baltimore, 1931) ele bite 

11,See the undated and unsigned note of Mrs. S. F. du Pont, op. cit. 
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school. Initially she showed little enthusiasm for the idea, but 
soon “ for that dear Father’s sake she commenced her work.” ?? 


Whatever his original motivation, du Pont did want the 
school to expand and went so far as to suggest that the school 
occupy one of the empty rooms in the cotton factory of Duplanty, 
McCall, and Company, a factory located on the du Pont property 
and one in which du Pont had financial interests. “The move 
was made; the school met regularly in that structure. Yet appar- 
ently this location was not considered suitable by du Pont, for 
soon thereafter he suggested that the school be more perma- 
nently established in a building of its own.** Moreover, he him- 
self offered the ground for such a structure. 


The idea was accepted by those persons interested in the 
school’s welfare, and sometime in the summer or fall of 1816— 
the dates given by contemporaries vary “*—a subscription was 
started for the purpose of erecting a school building. Initially, 
almost three hundred seventy-five dollars was subscribed, but 
unfortunately not all of this was paid.** Of this amount, E. I. 
du Pont and Company gave a hundred dollars, and Irénée du 
Pont himself completed the sum necessary for the construction 
of the building.’® 


Even before the small structure was completed, it was deemed 
advisable to have the school incorporated by the state legislature 
to assure its permanency. Irénée’s brother Victor, then a state 
senator, took the initiative in this matter, and, on the twenty- 
ninth of January, 1817, the school was duly incorporated under 
the name of the Brandywine Manufacturers’ Sunday School," 


12 Ibid. 

18 See the letter from James Siddall to Mrs. S. F. du Pont, op. cit. 

14 According to the E. du P. Smith Letter Books, XL, entry dated October, 1816 
(Winterthur MSS, Longwood Library), the subscription was raised in the early 
summer of 1816. In an unsigned manuscript, but one attributed to Mrs. Sophie 
M. du Pont and entitled Memoranda Relating to the Sunday School, dated Louviers, 
May 28, 1880, Longwood MSS, the account of a subscription, stated as being the 
first, is dated November 2, 1816. However, this account declared the subscription to 


be for fuel and other needed supplies. James Siddall gives no date at all in his 
letter to Mrs. S. F. du Pont. 


15E. du P. Smith Letter Books, loc. cit. 
16 [bid. 


114 Laws of Delaware, ch. 131 (January 29, 1817). 
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_ with Irénée du Pont becoming one of its trustees.*® The pre- 


amble of the act clearly indicated the importance placed upon 
such schools by the state legislature of the day: 


The establishment of Sunday Schools, especially in the vicinity of exten- 
sive manufactories, is calculated not only to promote the instruction of 
the youth, in those useful establishments, in the first rudiments of 
learning, but to conduce greatly to their good and orderly behaviour, 
by preventing them from spending the Sabbath in idleness and con- 
tracting habits of vice and immorality. 


Progress on the building continued apace, such that all was 
almost in readiness by the fall of 1817.2? An advertisement in 
the American Watchman of October 15 stated that the school 
would be opened on Sunday, October 19 at half-past ten A. M. 
From this date until 1851, when it was made part of the Christ 
Episcopal Church, the school’s communal functions became 
clear. 

Perhaps no better definition of the institution’s purpose now 
exists than that expressed in 1816 in a notice announcing a 
solicitation for the school. This document states that the school 
was established “‘ for the improvement of children or adults of 
all denominations and sects, and for the better dissemination 
of knowledge by which means the rising generation may be good 
and enlightened citizens.” ** 

The nonsectarian character of the school was important in a 
region where most of the available schools were widely scattered 
and scarcely within the reach of the economically poorer classes. 
Now Methodists, Presbyterians, Catholics, and Episcopalians— 
all part of the Brandywine manufacturing community—gathered 
together each Sunday at the school to study their lessons. Yet, 
as one of the important goals of the school was “‘ to convince our 


18 The board of trustees consisted of: E. I. du Pont, George Hodgson, John D. 
Carter, Charles I. du Pont, Robert McCall, Peter Hendrickson, and William Hurston. 

19 Laws of Delaware, loc. cit. 

20A bill dated December 10, 1817, was made against du Pont by Moses Red 
and William Boyd for “dashing and White washing the walls of the School house oc 
$45.00” (Old Stone Office Records, Box 507, Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, 
Wilmington, Del.) . 

21 See the Memoranda Relating to the Sunday School, op. cit. 
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pupils that Religion is the one thing needful,” * general religi- 
ous instruction played an important role in the curriculum. 
Sectarian doctrine was avoided, however, to whatever extent 
possible,** with the teachers discussing only “ those principles 
of the gospel about which all Christians agree.” ** As Victorine 
Bauduy wrote: 


By this plan Union and Christian love are cherished, and all the children 
are taught to look upon the Scriptures as the great and only source of 
Religious knowledge.”® 


Indeed, while its ties with the American Sunday School Union 
grew, the Brandywine Manufacturers’ Sunday School did remain 
independent of any one religious group through its early history. 
According to the few available reports, it would appear that 
the school carried out its task efficiently and successfully. The 
enrollment, but seventy-four in 1823, rose to 200 in 1827 and 
remained at about that figure for the next ten years.** ‘To handle 
this sizable number of students, considerable energy was re- 
quired of the school officials. At the head of the institution was 
John Siddall, who assumed the duties of superintendent. He 
was assisted by his partner, Mr. Reeves, and by his nephew 
James. Victorine Bauduy was at first only a teacher, but soon 
she took over the whole establishment after Siddall left the 
Brandywine.” Later she was assisted in her work by her two 
sisters, Mrs. IT. M. K. Smith (Eleuthera du Pont) and Mrs. 
Samuel Francis du Pont (Sophie Madeleine du Pont) so that the 
institution became, in a sense, a du Pont family affair. 


22 Copy of the Report sent to the A.M.S.S. [American Sunday School] Union, 
dated March 1, 1830, Longwood MSS. 

*3“ No particular profession of Religion has been made by either Teacher or 
Scholar.” Ibid. 

24 Copy of the Report of the B.M. Sunday School, dated September, 1832, Long- 
wood MSS. 

25 Ibid. 

*6 Information obtained from a copy of the Returns of the Scholars to the Levy 
Court, undated report, Longwood MSS. In 1829, among the schools receiving public 
funds the Brandywine Manufacturers’ Sunday School was the second largest, with 
191 pupils. Scharf, op. cit., I, 445. 

27 Victorine Bauduy appeared qualified for her position. She had studied at 
Madame Rivardi’s school in Philadelphia, then a fashionable school for young ladies. 
Moreover, she had been one of the best pupils in her class at school. 
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; Like our present-day schools, however, the Brandywine 
Sunday School felt the effects of a teacher shortage. Victorine 
_Bauduy aspired to an ideal student-teacher ratio of ten to one 
and at times came close to attaining it. The teaching staff 
’ fluctuated in size, but generally it consisted of about fifteen to 
eighteen men and women, assisted by older, more able boys, 
who enjoyed the prestige of being monitors.”* These figures are 
praiseworthy indeed, for only one member of the staff was 
regularly paid, and he, initially, the sum of fifty cents a Sunday 
_and later as much as $50.00 a year.” The Levy Court did appro- 
priate regularly sums of money for Sunday school teachers, and 
one report shows that a teacher at the Brandywine Manufac- 
turers’ Sunday School received the sum of $17.50 in 1821.%° 
Sources of both state aid and additional revenue were very 
limited. Some money came from the employers of the Brandy- 
wine region itself, men who continued to raise funds by means 
of subscriptions. Moreover, the manufacturers taxed their un- 
married workers twenty-five cents a year and their married 
workers fifty cents a year for the purpose of aiding the school.* 
The Brandywine Manufacturers’ Sunday School schedule was 
carefully defined. The school opened at eight in the morning 
in summer and at nine in winter with a prayer and the reading 
of a verse of the Bible. Then followed the routine which was 
typical of so many schools of the period. First, the writing lesson 
was given, one deemed necessary since most of the students 
received no such instruction at any other time.** Although slates 
were used by most of the students, the older and more advanced 


28 Victorine Bauduy wrote: “Several of our Elder scholars have become duly 
impressed with the importance of their duties as Teachers of the younger ones and 
we find them useful assistants, it being extremely difficult to procure a sufficient 
number of male teachers.” Copy of a report dated May, 1833, in the handwriting of 
Victorine Bauduy, Longwood MSS. A copy of a report dated April 15, 1836, states that 
the faculty was comprised of six male teachers, nine female teachers, and four 
monitors. 

29See the Sunday School Teachers’ List, 1824-1830, Longwood MSS. 

30 Scharf, op. cit., I, 445. An act of February 3, 1821, provided that every Sunday 
school in Delaware would receive a sum from the state not to exceed twenty cents 
per year for every white student. See 6 Laws of Delaware, ch. 65 (1821). 

31See the copy of the Report of the B. M. Sunday School, op. cit. As late as 
1851 these “taxes” were still being collected. A list of contributors from Charles I. 
du Pont and Company for that year shows $6.75 contributed by twenty-seven men. 

32 See the copy of the Report of the B. M. Sunday School, op. cit. 
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students were allowed the privilege of writing on paper. ‘The 
lesson in writing was followed by one in reading, with two 
chapters of the Old and two of the New ‘Testament serving as 
the text. Next a period of recitation was held. During this 
period, the student body of the school was broken up into 
sections so that each could pursue the teachings of the religious 
denomination of his choice.** The last subject of the day was 
spelling, after which the school closed at 12:30 P.M. with 
another prayer and a Bible reading.** Such a closing is the one 
which follows, written in the hand of Mrs. Bauduy: 


You are all aware my Children, that it is our greatest and most important 
duty to thank God for the blessings we enjoy and to praise him for his 
great goodness to such unworthy creatures as we are. It has been the 
practice of the school to close it by reading a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures. I now wish you to stand up and join in the thanks which 
I am going to offer in our names to our Heavenly Father.*® 


If much of the program of the Brandywine Manufacturers’ 
Sunday School would seem old-fashioned to our modern tastes, 
the teaching techniques employed would, in part, receive the 
approval of many of our modern educators. ‘The school attempted 
to avoid both the rote and the lecture method of instruction. 
Informal conversation between student and teacher was. con- 
sidered the best medium through which to educate the student 
in his ABC’s.*° Long lessons were not painfully committed to 
memory but rather, short lessons were assigned with the hope 
that the student would learn and understand them thoroughly.” 

While the school was run without any thought of a definite 
system of education, some of its methods bore great similarity 
to those comprising the Lancastrian System, then so popular. At 
the age of twenty, Joseph Lancaster devised his system in a school 
he had founded in London in 1798, and shortly thereafter his 


88“Tt will be seen that the School was strictly unsectarian, the only condition 
made by the parents being that the Catechism of their respective denominations 
should be taught their children.” Memoranda Relating to the School House, op. cit. 

54 See the copy of the Report of the B. M. Sunday School, op. cit. 

85 Undated paper in the hand of Victorine Bauduy in the collection of Victorine 
Bauduy’s reports and lessons for the Sunday School, Longwood MSS. 


86 See the copy of the Report of the B. M. Sunday School, op. cit. 
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ideas spread widely, as they seemed to be the answer to the 


_ educational problems of the day.** Essentially Lancaster sought 


the rapid education of large numbers of students cheaply and, 


_ hence, without a large number of teachers.*? To achieve this 


result, he used monitors (the older and abler students) , who 
taught their younger fellows what they had already learned. 


An economy of effort was obtained along with a maximum of 


enthusiasm and discipline. By the regular awarding of con- 
spicuous prizes for outstanding work, competition was aroused 
among the students, and by the regimentation of student life, 
order was maintained. Instead of physical punishment, Lan- 
caster usually substituted humiliation, with such devices as labels 
of shame being utilized.*° 

James Siddall admitted that the Brandywine Manufacturers’ 
Sunday School was initially run “a little on the Lancastrian 
system ” ** because of an immediate shortage of teachers. Cer- 
tainly the extensive use of monitors indicated this fact. Even 
in such details as the use of slates and paper, a certain similarity 
to Lancaster’s methods of economy is found, for Lancaster took 
credit for introducing the use of slates.*? But in matters of 
discipline the Sunday school staff tempered its methods far more 


than did Lancaster. 
Among the Brandywine teachers there was agreement on 
the idea of ignoring the old adage about sparing the rod. They 


88 For an analysis of Lancaster and his system, see David Salmon, Joseph Lancaster 
(London, 1904). A resumé of the Lancastrian system and the reasons for its popularity 
are to be found in John F. Reingart, The Lancastrian System of Instruction in the 
Schools of New York City (New York, 1916), pp. 8-13. 

39 Salmon emphasizes that Lancaster’s primary interest was in a cheap form of 
education. See Salmon, op. cit., pp. 11-12. Interestingly enough, Pierre Samuel 
du Pont had major reservations about the system because of its emphasis on economy. 
In a letter to his wife, he wrote: “What is that you tell me about the Lancastrian 
system of education? It is a very useful method only because it is economical and 
speedy, suitable to many children. But what does it teach them? Education is not 
in the method; it is in the subject matter taught.” Letter from Pierre Samuel du Pont 
de Nemours to his wife, September 15, 1816, Longwood MSS. 

40In certain instances Lancaster did revert to a form of physical punishment, 
however. He abhorred the rod, but, according to Salmon, he was not loath to use 
other forms of punishment which would arouse ire today. See Salmon, op. cit., p. 11. 

41 Letter from James Siddall to Mrs. S. F. du Pont, op. cit. 

42It seems that the great educator Pestalozzi had made use of slates before 
Lancaster, but Lancaster took credit for “introducing them.” See Salmon, op. cit., 
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frowned upon corporal punishment as not being in keeping 
with the purposes of a Sunday school. Kindness and affection 
were thought to be the keys to successful discipline, for, as 
Victorine Bauduy remarked: ‘‘ Love is the power by which we 
must work.” *® She was convinced that a teacher’s devotion to 
his students and to his work would engender a feeling of sym- 
pathy so that the student’s “ heart is touched and good feelings 
are awakened, which when properly cultivated will lead to the 
happiest results.” “* But, while maintaining certain convictions 
about human nature, Victorine Bauduy realized that a child 
could be obstinate and unruly. In such a situation temporary 
expulsion from the school was her prescribed remedy.* 

Apparently this sort of disciplinary problem was scarcely 
known at the school, however. Victorine Bauduy insisted that 
the students both liked and appreciated the school.** They came 
unattended, remained attentive, and profited from their lessons. 
Even in the cruel winter months attendance remained at an 
impressively high figure.*7 No doubt the finest tribute to the 
school is found in the report that some students were known to 
go without their breakfast in order not to be late.** 

As time passed, the school lost its nonsectarian character 
and also its original purpose. It became more closely affiliated 
with the Episcopal Church as membership from other religious 
groups left. St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church was begun in 
1841; the Mount Salem Methodist Episcopal Church was founded 
in 1847; and the Green Hill Presbyterian Church was organized 
in 1849. Each of these churches attracted those of its members 
who attended the Brandywine Manufacturers’ Sunday School. 
Soon the Episcopalian students were almost the only ones left, 
and around this time Victorine Bauduy, hitherto not affiliated 
with any religious group, entered the Episcopal Church. When 
a group of church laymen from the Brandywine region took 


48 Copy of the Report of the B. M. Sunday School, op. cit. 
44 [bid., 
45 Ibid. 
46 Ibid. 


47 See the copy of the Report of the A.M.S.S., dated January 29, 1831, Longwood 
MSS. 


48 Copy of the Report of the B.M. Sunday School, op. cit. 
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the initiative in founding the Christ Episcopal Church, it was 
not surprising that the Brandywine Manufacturers’ Sunday 
School should form a part of it. 


Besides this fact, the real need for Sunday schools of the 


Brandywine type was now diminishing. The Free School Law 


of February 12, 1829, had divided the state into school districts, 
thus paving the way for the establishment of the free school 
system. In 1830 a meeting of interested persons in School Dis- 
trict No. 24 (which included du Pont property) met for the 
purpose of studying the question of public schools. A committee 
was formed, and Irénée du Pont became its chairman.” Thus 
even while the Brandywine Manufacturers’ Sunday School was 
still nonsectarian, the public school movement was under way. 

In the first thirty-five years of its existence, the Sunday school 
had done much good. It was, in a sense, one of the pioneer insti- 
tutions in a new country. To hundreds of children it brought 
a mastery of the ABC’s and a smattering of knowledge. Samuel 
Brown, a du Pont employee acquainted with the school, wrote: 
“Very many persons, both men and women of mature years, 
when I was a young man, frequently told me that all of the 
Education they ever had of three R’s was acquired in this old 
Sunday School.” * His account is but one of many carefully 
preserved among du Pont family records. 

From this brief description of the Brandywine Manufac- 
turers’ Sunday School one can conclude that Eleuthére Irénée 
du Pont had contributed to the tradition of the little red school 
house. This new industrialist in a young and still nonindus- 
trialized country was following an early pattern which was later 
more lavishly embellished but scarcely in a more interesting way. 


49 See the notebook entitled Taxes and Names of Scholars attending School No. 24, 
1830-1832 (Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, Wilmington, Del.) . 

50 Recollections of a Conversation I had with the late Mrs. Admiral du Pont 
about 1885 to ’87, op. cit. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL—Part II 


Delay, Debate, and Relocation 
By RaupH D. Gray 


The Present may, perhaps, with propriety, be termed the age of 
internal improvements.—Editor of the Delaware Gazette, 1825+ 


\HE original attempt of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Company to construct a canal, 1803-1805, was 
unsuccessful. Only a feeder canal, five miles long, was 

nearing completion when active operations were suspended be- 
cause of financial troubles. This failure was not an isolated event 
in the history of internal improvements in early nineteenth- 
century America, even though the movement for improved 
transportation had attained great strength by then. 

From feeble beginnings in the late eighteenth century, when 
short canals improved river navigation and when steps were 
taken to conquer overland distances with improved roads. and 
bridges, there had developed a concentrated attack on the prob- 
lem of transportation.* An era of internal improvements 


1 Delaware Gazette (Wilmington), June 24, 1825. 

2 Rarely do two sources agree on the order in which canals in America came into 
being. In 1783 the Maryland General Assembly authorized “the Proprietors of the 
Susquehanna Canal” to improve the navigation of the lower Susquehanna, a project 
not completed until 1803. Virginia chartered two canal companies in 1785, one to 
improve the James River navigation, another the Potomac River. A short canal 
around the rapids in the Potomac was completed in 1802, but not until 1850, when 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company finished construction, was the original goal 
realized. The James River Canal was opened in 1840 by the third company to 
attempt it. 

The first canal to be completed in the United States was in western Massachusetts, 
at South Hadley. The two-mile canal, opened in 1794, was built around the Hadley 
Falls in the Connecticut River. In Pennsylvania a canal one and one-quarter miles 
long was built around the Conewago Falls in the Susquehanna River in 1797. The 
Dismal Swamp Canal Company, chartered in 1787, had limited navigation for flatboats 
in 1805. By 1826 it was enlarged to a shoal draft ship canal. 

Other canals, such as the Middlesex Canal in Massachusetts or the Union Canal 
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threatened to burst onto the American scene, an era keynoted 
by Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin’s “ Report on Roads 
and Canals” in 1808. Gallatin’s heralded report combined into 
a national system the local schemes being urged at the time.* 
McMaster believed “ there was little in it that was new,” but 
the broad concept of the program, which was to be completely 
financed by the government, was original.t Appeals had previ- 
ously been made to Congress for aid in effecting improvements 
by private companies—the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company, for example—but never had a federal program of 
internal improvements been advocated. 

Among the many schemes for roads and canals embraced 
by Gallatin were waterways which would permit uninterrupted 
navigation along the Atlantic seacoast. New England could be 
united with the South by means of sheltered, inland waterways 
if only four narrow necks of land in the following states were 
traversed by canals: Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Virginia.® Twenty million dollars was the estimated cost of the 
project; Gallatin recommended that two million dollars per year 
for ten years be set aside for that purpose. He felt that the 
government should finance the works since they were of national 
importance. Because they were interrelated, with the benefits 
of one improvement dependent upon the completion of others, 
all should be completed. 


in Pennsylvania, were begun in the 1790’s but were abandoned before completed. 
Until 1800, “ waterway improvements were confined to short lock-canals around falls 
and rapids in otherwise navigable rivers.” Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures 
in the United States, 1607-1928 (New York, 1929), I, 335. See also Alexander C. Brown, 
“The Dismal Swamp Canal,” American Neptune, V (1945), 217-21; James Weston 
Livingood, The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860 (Harrisburg, 1947) A 
pp. 33-36; Stevenson Whitcomb Fletcher, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 
1640-1840 (Harrisburg, 1950), p. 264; James M. Swank, Progressive Pennsylvania: A 
Record of the Remarkable Industrial Development of the Keystone State, with Some 
Account of Its Early and Its Later Transportation Systems, Its Early Settlers, and Its 
Prominent Men (Philadelphia, 1908), p. 135. 

3 Caroline E. MacGill, et al., History of Transportation in the United States Before 
1860 (Washington, 1917), p. 135. : 

4 James Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United States from the 
Revolution to the Civil War (New York, 1895), Ill, 473. 

5 See Gallatin’s “‘ Report on Roads and Canals,” dated April 6, 1808, in American 
State Papers: Documents, Legislative and Executive, ed. Walter Lowrie and Walter S. 
Franklin (Washington, 1834), XX, 724-921. See also MacGill, History of Transporta- 
tion, pp. 135-36, and McMaster, History of the United States, Il, 473-75. 
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Admirable in its conception, the plan was doomed to failure 
because of the foreign conflagrations which soon engulfed the 
United States. Not until after the War of 1812 did states begin 
to construct new roads and canals. Congress, except for its feeble 
support of the National Road, did not enter the internal im- 
provements scene until 1825, with a subscription to the revived 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company. Aid to other canal 
companies soon followed. 

In the second decade of the nineteenth century the country 
fell ‘“‘ under the influence of grandiose schemes for internal im- 
provements. Each trading center felt that it had to improve 
communications with its hinterland.’ * Trade was the lifeblood 
of cities; to maintain or capture its trade with the ever-advancing 
areas of western settlement, a commercial center was forced to 
give primary consideration to the problem of transportation. 
After the war, ‘“‘ every old scheme of inland communication by 
turnpike, canal, or steamboat was at once revived and urged.” * 

New York State was the first to begin work on an effective 
transportation system designed to connect the East and West. 
Prior to completion of the Erie Canal, the Ohio Valley received 
New York freight by way of the Hudson River, Lake Ontario, 
Lake Erie, and the Allegheny-Ohio rivers. Three short portages, 
from Albany to Schenectady; from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, 
around Niagara Falls; and from Lake Erie to the Allegheny 
River were required. After 1825, when the Erie Canal was put 
into operation, a direct route to Lake Erie was provided, re- 
ducing freight rates by eighty-five per cent. New York City, 
already the preeminent commercial center in America, increased 
its claim to that distinction. Philadelphia and Baltimore were 
alarmed by the real threat to their western trade. Freight rates 
to Pittsburgh by way of New York and the Erie Canal amounted 
to one-third the cost of transportation over the mountains.’ The 
Pennsylvania State Works, a combined canal-railroad system 
leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, was begun in 1826; the 

8 Livingood, Trade Rivalry, p. 54. 


7 McMaster, History of the United States, IV, 397. 
8 MacGill, History of Transportation, p. 552. 
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_ following year the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was planned, 
_ and construction began July 4, 1828. 

Not only in the Middle Atlantic states, but in every state 

_of the Union canals and railroads were projected and many were 

constructed. In New England, the South, and the new West 
construction went forward at a rapid—too rapid—rate. From 
1816 to 1840, “the huge sum of $125,000,000 was invested in 
canal construction.” ® 

The economic reasons for constructing the canals were real 
enough. Few products could bear the cost of land carriage over 
long distances, even on turnpikes. Rivers were the only eco- 
_nomical routes of commerce for the first interior settlements. 
As late as 1818, Niles reported that “ two-thirds of the market 
crops of South Carolina were raised within five miles of a river 
_ and the other third not more than ten miles from navigable 
water.” *° Whenever possible, the benefits of water communica- 
tion, in the form of canals, were extended through the country. 
Before the coming of the railroad, their superiority was unques- 
tioned. It was determined that, in a day’s work, a team of four 
horses could draw a wagonload of goods weighing one ton twelve 
miles over an ordinary road; over a turnpike, one and one-half 
tons could be moved eighteen miles; but on a canal, one hundred 
tons could be transported twenty-four miles.** 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal does not fit into the 
general picture of canals built primarily for the western trade, 
although Philadelphians had that in mind during their struggle 
to build it. Neither does it fit solely into the “ commercial 
canal” category, for it has a strategic value as a ship canal. 
Recognized as essential to military defense from the time of the 
Revolution onwards, and as a vital link in the chain of Atlantic 
coastal inland navigation, the canal eventually received the 
support necessary to permit its construction. Pennsylvania 
could not build the canal alone. Baltimore was lukewarm at 
the prospect, as was most of Delaware. The few Eastern Shore 


9 George Rogers Taylor, The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860 (New York, 


1951), p. 339. 
10 Quoted in ibid., p. 56. rile 
11 Edward C. Kirkland, A History of American Economic Life (3rd ed., New York, 


1951), p. 231. 
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Marylanders and northern Delawareans in favor of the canal 
as originally proposed could not offer Pennsylvania the support 
necessary to construct the waterway until they were caught up 
in the internal improvement spirit of the 1820's. 


28 


They respectfully recommend to the first attention of Congress, 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, being in their opinion of 
the first importance—Committee on Roads and Canals, 1816 1? 


The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal was revived during the 
height of the canal era. After construction had been halted for 
nearly twenty years, work was resumed on a relocated, enlarged 
canal in 1824. Water was let into the full thirteen and five- 
eighths-mile length of the canal on July 4, 1829, and the opening 
of the canal was officially celebrated on October 17, 1829. During 
the period of suspension of the work, the officers of the company 
had not been idle. Alert to any possible event which would 
prove beneficial to the company, the board made repeated appli- 
cations to state legislatures and to Congress for financial assist- 
ance. 

The company’s first petition to Congress was sent December 
1, 1805, the release date for all Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company employees. Despite the eloquence of the appeal, and 
the forcefulness of the arguments, its pleas went unanswered. 
In vain did the board point to the numerous advantages of the 
waterway, which would free the coasting trade of the dangers 
of the sea, shorten water communication between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore by 319 miles, promote interstate commerce, de- 
crease freight and insurance rates, and facilitate the military 
defense of the country.*® 

Coal from Liverpool was cheaper in Philadelphia than 
Richmond coal because of the economies of water transporta- 


12 American State Papers, XXI, 284. 

13 Facts and Observations, in American State Papers, XXI1, 287. Concerning the 
passage from Philadelphia to Baltimore, the company stated the journey by sea 
required seven to ten days, that “indeed the inconvenience is so great, that it is 


rarely attempted.” Use of the canal, however, would reduce the time of the passage 
to twenty-six hours. Ibid., p. 288. 
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tion. A ton of freight could be shipped from Europe at the same 
cost that a ton of freight could be moved nine miles over roads 


in the United States.* On the grounds of economic necessity, 
obvious national and military importance, and progress made, 


_ €ncouragement from the federal government was solicited.® 


The House committee considering the petition agreed that 
the project was “an opening wedge for an intensive inland 
navigation, which would at all times be of immense advantage 
to the commercial as well as to the agricultural and manu- 
facturing part of the community.” Moreover, the committee 
believed that in times of war, “its advantages would be incal- 


-culable.” Not expecting a war within the next decade and not 


prepared to make financial commitments, however, the com- 
mittee concluded that it “ would not be expedient, at this time, 
to grant any pecuniary assistance ’’ to the canal company.*® 

‘The Senate was more inclined to act favorably on the pe- 
tition. James A. Bayard, a former canal company director, sat 
on the committee to which the petition was referred. Believing 
the government should aid the company, the committee recom- 
mended that, if money could not be spared, a grant of land 
be made, either as a gift or with the proceeds from its sale 
being credited to the government as shares of stock at the estab- 
lished rate. It was known that some congressmen doubted the 
constitutionality of the government’s subscribing to stock in a 
private company, but that any one should object to giving land 
seemed unlikely. As McMaster has pointed out, 


great blocks of it had often been given for church purposes, for schools; 
to the refugees from Canada; to the French at Gallipolis; to the Marquis 
Lafayette; to Lewis and Clarke; to the Revolutionary soldiers; nay, to 
Ebenezer and Isaac Zane for building a road in Ohio. Why not, then, 
for building a canal in Delaware? 


14 Livingood, Trade Rivalry, p. 88. 

15 The petition stated in part: “It is a fact well known, that, during the late 
revolutionary war, no circumstance was so injurious to our defence, or so much 
assisted our enemies, as the difficult and tedious communication between the Eastern 
and Southern states; since the advantages possessed by the enemy at sea . . . formed 
every difficulty and the source of every danger we experienced.” American State Papers, 
XX, 455-56. 

16 [bid., p. 452. 

17 McMaster, History of the United States, UI, 472-73. 
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Although the land was not to be a gift but was to be used 
to buy shares, the bill embodying these proposals was twice post- 
poned. In 1807, “ Mr. Bayard’s bill for granting lands to the 
canal company,” as John Quincy Adams designated it, received 
prolonged discussion. Henry Clay, who introduced a similar 
bill granting lands to construct a canal at the falls of the Ohio, 
joined Delaware Senators Bayard and White in arguing a general 
policy of internal improvements for commercial and military 
reasons.*® Even President Jefferson, in his annual message that 
year, “ had suggested that the tariff might be maintained and 
the surplus revenue applied to public improvements.” *° 

Bayard, Clay, White, and others pointed out that common 
economic interests would more firmly bind the several states 
of the Union. They reiterated the points made in the canal 
company’s detailed and lucid memorial. Commenting on the 
interrelatedness of internal improvements, they suggested the 
basis for a grand internal communication system could be laid 
by exchanging for stock a few of the millions of uncharted acres 
in Louisiana, land that “ can’t be sold in a hundred years.” ”° 

Vehement in their opposition to such a parceling out of 
public lands were Uriah Tracey and James Hillhouse of Con- 


18 Ten years later, and in a similar debate, Clay recalled the speeches made by 
Bayard in 1807, thus substantiating the accuracy of Bayard’s statements: “ Several 
years ago, an honorable friend of mine (Mr. Bayard) , whose premature death I shall 
ever deplore, . . . did, in supporting a subscription which he proposed the United 
States bank should make to the stock of the Delaware and Chesapeake canal company, 
earnestly recommend the measure as connected with our operations in war. I listened 
to my friend with some incredulity, and thought he pushed his argument too far. 
I had, soon after, a practical evidence of its justness. For, in travelling from Phila- 
delphia, in the fall of 1813, I saw transporting, by government, from Elk river to 
the Delaware, large quantities of massy timbers for the construction of the Guerriere 
or the Franklin, or both; and, judging from the number of wagons and horses, and 
the number of days employed, I believe the additional expense of that operation 
would have gone very far to complete that canal, whose cause was espoused with so 
much eloquence in the senate.” Daniel Mallory, ed., The Life and Speeches of the 
Honorable Henry Clay (New York, 1843), I, 310. 

19 Bernard Mayo, Henry Clay: Spokesman of the New West (Boston, 1937) , p- 277. 
Jefferson wrote Du Pont de Nemours in 1811 that once the public debt had been 
discharged, and its “ surplus applied to canals, roads, schools, &c.,” the farmer would 
“see his government supported, his children educated, & the face of his country made 
a paradise by the contributions of the rich alone.” Dumas Malone, ed., Correspondence 
between Thomas Jefferson and Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, 1798-1817 (Boston, 
1950) 57 ps 133: 

20 Speech by James A. Bayard, Annals of Congress, 9th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 56. 
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“necticut. Samuel Smith of Maryland was similarly opposed, for _ 
he feared Philadelphia would be enriched at Baltimore’s ex- 
pense, but he would not vote against the company incorporated 
by his state. John Quincy Adams was “ violent in his opposi- 
tion,” suspecting that log-rolling between Middle Atlantic and 


_ Western senators was going on.”* But William Plumer, inclined 
_ to oppose the bill at first, became converted as the debate pro- 
ceeded. 


When I considered its great importance [wrote Plumer], the use & 
value of it to the nation especially in case of an invasion—the great 
facility it would give in conveying the productions of the country to 
the market—the immense importance of inland navigation—with what 


_ care & expense all well informed nations have attended to the making 
and improving of canals—the immense tracts of unlocated lands the 


United States possess not yet disposed of, not less than 300,000,000 acres 
on this side [of] the Mississippi—& the wilderness world in Louisiana— 
that our treasury is overflowing, & our national debt rapidly wasting 
away—as fast as the terms of payment will permit—the bill met with 
my hearty approbation, as well calculated to aid a great & important & 


_ highly useful national object.” 


Adams attempted to block consideration of the bill altogether 
when he proposed that it “ should be postponed, for the purpose 
of considering a resolution directing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to report a general plan for internal improvements of this 
kind.” * Principally opposed by Bayard, who made two long 
speeches, Adams was defeated. But when the canal bill was 
discussed the following day, Adams renewed his attack. “ Mr. 
White, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Clay were all roused to reply to 
me,” wrote Adams, “ which they all did with some acrimony.” ™ 
The canal bill was postponed, despite its support, as Plumer 
believed, by a majority of the Senate. “ There is really some- 
thing insidious in this business of postponing,” growled Plumer, 


21 Everett Somerville Brown, ed., William Plumer’s Memorandum of Proceedings 
in the United States Senate, 1803-1807 (New York, 1923), p. 628. 

22 [bid. 

23 Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising 
Portions of his Diary from 1795 to 1848 (Philadelphia, 1874) , I, 460. 

24 Ibid. 
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“the minds of some men shirk from responsibility—they are 
averse to business.”’ * 

The day after the unhappy fate of this Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Bill was decided, Senator Worthington from 
Ohio submitted a resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to report the best information he could get as to “ the 
usefulness, the practicability, and probable expense” of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, “ with his own opinion and 
reasons thereon.” 2° This resolution, in effect, resulted in the 
famed Gallatin ‘‘ Report on Roads and Canals.” A few days 
later Worthington withdrew his first proposal and introduced 
one similar to Adams’ calling for a thorough report on internal 
improvements. Worthington’s motion passed March 2, 1807, 
by a twenty-two to three margin, and Secretary Gallatin went 
to work.” 

Two of the most complete, reasoned, and informative replies 
to the questionnaire circulated by Gallatin as he gathered infor- 
mation for his report were submitted by Benjamin H. Latrobe 
and Joshua Gilpin on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Both 
men had been intimately connected with the abortive attempt 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company to construct 
its waterway; both were eager that its construction be resumed. 
Appended to Gallatin’s report, these and similar replies made 
up nine-tenths of the bulk of his communication. 


Gilpin’s and Latrobe’s letters thoroughly discussed the eco- 
nomic advantages of the waterway, and its unquestioned prac- 
ticability as an engineering feat. Both answers were based on 
firsthand knowledge and detailed calculations. Latrobe sum- 


25 Brown, Plumer’s Memorandum, p. 629. 

26 February 25, 1807, Annals of Congress, 9th Congress, 2nd Session, p- 88. 

°7'The resolution read as follows: “ Resolved, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be directed to prepare and report to the Senate, at their next session, a plan for the 
application of such means as are within the power of Congress, to the purposes of 
Opening roads and making canals; together with a statement of the undertakings 
of that nature which, as objects of public improvement, may require and deserve the 
aid of Government; and, also, a statement of works of the nature mentioned which 
have been commenced, the progress which has been made in them, and the means 
and prospect of their being completed; and all such information as, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, shall be material, in relation to the objects of this resolution.” Ibid. 
February 28, 1807, p. 95. 
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marized his findings based on the extensive surveys and one 
year of construction experience, while Gilpin analyzed the 
carrying trade across the peninsula.** Taken together, their 


-Teports were a weighty argument for the canal; added to the 


petitions and statements of the canal company they were forceful 


indeed. 


A brief history of the activities of the canal company was 
provided by Gilpin, who discussed the cautious beginnings of 
the work, the construction of the feeder over difficult ground at 
the high cost of $10,000 per mile, and the experience and 
materials acquired which would permit rapid completion of 
the main canal. The national rather than the local nature of 
the canal had made the appeals to Congress necessary. Of the 
three states most closely involved, Gilpin explained, 


the city of Philadelphia has zealously supported [the canal] and still 
remains highly interested in its progress, but the representatives of 
Pennsylvania have so many local objects of the kind in the interior 
counties, that these are constantly brought into competition with it, so 
as to prevent its obtaining any aid from thence. The State of Delaware 
is too feeble in its resources to grant supplies for any work of the kind; 
and in the State of Maryland, although the interest of the counties 


28 Gilpin discovered that the annual carriage from Newport, Delaware, to Phila- 
delphia was 45,000 barrels of flour; from Christiana Bridge it included 20,000 barrels 
of flour, 1,000 hogsheads of meal, and 150 tons of iron, plus return carriage. Operating 
across the peninsula, between New Castle and the Elk River, there were two separate 
stage companies, each having “one packet arriving and departing each day for six 
days in every week, except when prevented by ice, and both passengers and goods 
are conveyed directly across by land, the one in land stages, and the other in waggons.” 
The lines were in operation from 200 to 250 days a year, the packets making at least 
800 passages annually. The stage lines, each with five to eight wagons in use, carried 
a minimum of 9,600 tons in a year. 

The traffic across the peninsula was calculated as sufficient to support the canal, 
although additional freight unable to pay overland charges was expected to use the 
canal. In the first place, on bulk items “such as coal, iron and other mineral produc- 
tions, lumber, and heavy merchandize, canals, in a great degree, create their own 
revenue, by conveying them where they were partially or not at all carried before.” 
Gilpin further pointed out that when canals open a “ passage from sea to sea for 
the conveyance of large vessels, they are wholly independent of any comparison with 
land carriage, but must be compared with the time, expense, and danger of coasting 
navigation.” The canal authority computed that only one-twelfth of all the vessels 
employed on the two bays were necessary for the trade of the canal in order to gain 
the necessary income. Letters to the Honorable Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States: and Other Papers Relative to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal (Philadelphia, [1808]), pp. 24-27. 
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contiguous to the Chesapeake are partial to the canal, the city of Balti- 
more and other parts of the State view it with no little jealousy.” 


Latrobe furnished Gallatin with the technical justifications 
for the route selected. He reviewed the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the New Castle and Christina routes, concluding 
that it was “an object of infinite importance . . . to avail them- 
selves of both the eastern terminations.” New Castle’s deep 
harbor and easy communications with Philadelphia were its 
attractions, although the port was windswept and exposed, unsafe 
in war, and too far down the Delaware to be reached from Phila- 
delphia in one tide. The Christina River’s narrow and crooked 
course, the recently erected drawbridge across that stream at 
Wilmington, and the delays caused by unfavorable tides and 
winds were the drawbacks of the other possibility. Considera- 
tions of safety and protection, the interests of the Brandywine 
mills, which were “ well worthy of attention,” and the “ large 
fixed capital of the town of Wilmington, far exceeding that of 
New Castle,” which demanded “ from the good policy as well 
as good will of the company or the nation, some consideration,” 
led Latrobe to favor the double entrance to the canal.*° 


Gallatin’s report was received in the Senate on April 6, 1808. 
The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal was strongly recommended 
in conjunction with three other canals across narrow necks of 
land, all of which would permit uninterrupted inland naviga- 
tion along the Atlantic coast. The length, progress to date, and 
estimated cost of each canal were given.** ‘Twelve hundred copies 
of the report were printed and distributed, but the program out- 
lined and recommended by the Secretary was not carried out. 

In November of 1808, Gallatin’s report and two petitions of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company were referred to 
a Senate committee. The new second petition was ordered to 
be printed for circulation with the other relevant documents. 


> 


29 American State Papers, XX, 754. 

30 [bid., p. 915. 

81 Ibid., pp. 725-27. The entire Gallatin Report was printed in the American 
State Papers, XX, 724-921. The first fifteen pages were Gallatin’s summary of his 


findings; the body of the report contained communications sent in answer to his 
circulated questionnaire. 
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_ Additional information in this memorial, printed January 24, 
1809, was an estimate of the amount of money—$400,000— 
needed to complete the canal. It was suggested that two hundred 
; thousand acres of land, to be sold at two dollars per acre, would 
- finance the construction.” 
| A bill authorizing the grant of land to the canal company 
_ was reported on January 27, 1809. A rider which conferred 
_ similar benefits to the Ohio Canal Company was added to the 
_ bill but later withdrawn, whereupon the original bill passed the 
Senate. The House of Representatives, however, refused to 
concur, again postponing the bill indefinitely. 
| The identical process was repeated the following year. The 
~ canal bill was reintroduced in the Senate on March 22, 1810, 
passing without recorded debate a week later. In the House the 
_ bill was but read and referred to a committee. A third time, 
in January, 1812, the Senate passed the bill, but on February 
14, 1812, the House decided not even to “ permit the Committee 
of the Whole to again consider the bill.” ** Later, reconsidering, 
they discussed the bill, only to replace it by one designed to 
divide among the states according to population land for in- 
ternal improvement purposes.** The House finally resolved 
that ‘‘ the State of public finances and resources, and the present 
embarrassed situation of the country, render it inexpedient... 
to make a donation in land or money [to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company] at the present time.” *° 
Only action by the Maryland and Pennsylvania legislatures 
kept the issue alive after the repeated frustrations suffered at 
the hands of the lower house of Congress. On December 18, 
1812, the Maryland General Assembly, and on March 5, 1813, 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly passed conditional acts 
authorizing subscriptions to the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company if Delaware and the federal government would like- 
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32 The Memorial and Petition of the President and Directors of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Company (Washington, 1809), n.p. 

38 Annals of Congress, 10th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 138, 330, 336, 338, 340-41, 
455, 1559. 

34 Tbid., 11th Congress, Ist Session, p. 965. 

35 [bid., p. 966. 

36 American State Papers, XXI, 179. 
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wise subscribe. Pennsylvania was to purchase 375 shares of 
stock, and Maryland 250 shares, if Delaware would subscribe 
to 100 shares and the federal government 750 shares.** Copies 
of the Maryland and Pennsylvania acts were submitted to Presi- 
dent Madison with the request that they be transmitted to Con- 
gress. Encouraged by the signs of support, the board of directors 
of the canal company submitted still another petition, praying 
for the long awaited aid. The amount of money now requested 
of the federal government was $150,000 instead of $400,000.** 
Leave to report a bill for bestowing the aid required was re- 
quested: 


Your committee are informed that at this time the government is 
compelled to convey by land in the winter season, over the portage from 
the Chesapeake to the Delaware (a road rendered almost impassable 
for land carriage) the.most bulky pieces of timber for the ship of the 
line building at Philadelphia, and that the expense of the conveyance 
over this short distance is enormous.*° 


The bill subsequently introduced was tabled until the following 
year, when the House committee was discharged from further 
consideration of the canal bill.*° 

In 1815, after the end of the war with Great Britain and the 
termination of trouble with the Barbary States, President Madi- 
son said it was the proper time “ for recalling the attention of 
Congress to the great importance of establishing throughout 
our country the roads and canals which can best be executed 
under the national authority.” The President urged Congress 
to emulate the states in their internal improvement work by 
undertaking projects that required “ a national jurisdiction and 
national means,” although he portentously intimated that he 
believed an amendment to the Constitution would be necessary 
to enable Congress to act.** 


387 Livingood, Trade Rivalry, p. 88. 

88 Report of the Committee to Whom was Referred the Memorial of the President 
and Directors of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company (Washington, 1813), 
Nn. p. 

89 Quoted in Livingood, Trade Rivalry, pp. 88-89. 

40 Annals of Congress, 13th Congress, Ist Session, p. 2015. 

41 James D. Richardson, ed., 4 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1789-1897 (Washington, 1907), II, 552-53. 
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“ No objects within the circle of political economy,” com- 
mented Madison upon roads and canals, 


so richly repay the expense bestowed upon them; there are none the 
_utility of which is more universally ascertained and acknowledged; none 
that do more honor to the governments whose wise and enlarged pa- 
triotism duly appreciates them. Nor is there any country which presents 
a field where nature invites more the act of man to complete her own 
work for his accommodation and benefit.*2 


Reporting on the internal improvements portion of Madison’s 
speech, Senator Morrow, chairman of the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, suggested that immediate action should be taken, 
recommending “ to the first attention of Congress ” the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal.** A separate report on the much- 
discussed canal was submitted. 

The need for the canal had been vividly demonstrated during 
the recent war. In one year troublesome and time-consuming 
wagonage across the peninsula had cost an estimated $414,000, 
one-half of the canal’s estimated expense. “So great was the 
carriage, during this period,” reported the committee, “‘ of goods, 
tobacco, flour, cotton, and other bulky articles across the penin- 
sula, that it became necessary to use four distinct lines of trans- 
portation from different points of the Chesapeake to correspond- 
ing points of the Delaware.” ** The problem was not a new one. 
George Washington, during the Revolutionary War, had often 
lamented the want of a Chesapeake and Delaware canal. He was 
chagrined, reported Chairman Morrow, by the “ dangerous and 
vexatious detention to which he was inevitably subjected, when 
he arrived at the isthmus on his march to the south, for the want 
of wagons to transport his stores and heavy artillery from one 
bay to the other.” * 

42 Ibid., p. 552. 

43 Among the projects for consideration were canals for inland navigation along 
the Atlantic coast, turnpikes running north and south, turnpikes running east and 
west, military roads joining frontier posts, and a canal around the Ohio falls. After 
due consideration, primacy was given to the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal project. 
It was “of the first importance” and required “ the aid of the General Government. 
It forms the central link in that great chain of inland navigation along the seacoast, 
proposed to be opened.” Annals of Congress, 14th Congress, Ist Session, p. 110. 


44 Ibid., p. 113. 
45 American State Papers, XXI, pp. 283-86. 
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There was similarly a need for prompt action. The feeder 
canal was daily exposed to injury, falling into greater and greater 
ruin. A more ominous note was that the company, unable to 
comply with certain contracts for land and water, had had suits 
preferred and judgments obtained against it, “so that the lands 
and water rights so purchased [were] in danger of being sold.” * 
Accordingly, a bill authorizing a subscription to the company 
was introduced. 

True to form, after sensing the renewed interest, the alert 
canal directors dispatched another petition to Congress in 1817. 
It was the burden of this appeal that the complete and successful 
execution of at least one great waterway was necessary to lead 
on other similar projects, and that the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal was the logical choice to receive sufficient govern- 
ment patronage to complete the work. “‘ Some precedence must 
be admitted for the benefit of all,” they pleaded, fearing that 
if numerous works of internal improvements were pressed simul- 
taneously, it would render all of them abortive.*’ 

A way to provide the necessary funds seemed to present 
itself in the chartering of the second Bank of the United States. 
Calhoun proposed that the government’s bonus from the charter 
and its future income from the bank be used for internal im- 
provements. “Those who understand the human heart,” cried 
Calhoun in support of the Bonus Bill, “ best know how power- 
fully distance tends to break the sympathies of our nature. 
Nothing—not even dissimilarity of language—tends more to 
estrange man from man. Let us, then, bind the republic together 
with a perfect system of roads and canals. Let us conquer 
space.” ** But there were objections to the Bonus Bill. As 
introduced, Congress was to direct the expenditures of funds 
for improvements of national importance, but as amended and 
passed, fund were distributed to states according to popu- 


46 Ibid., p. 286. Besides ample elucidation of the canal company problems in 
the special committee reports, additional information was made available when Facts 
and Observations Respecting the Chesapeak and Delaware Canal was reprinted in 
Annals of Congress, 14th Congress, Ist Session, pp. 114-23. 

47 Memorial of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company (1817), n. p- 


48 Quoted in Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun: Nationalist, 1789-1828 (Indi- 
anapolis, 1944), p. 134. 
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lation. They were applied to the improvements by the con- 
current direction of the state and federal legislatures.*? The bill 
that Madison vetoed as introducing a wide “ latitude of con- 


_ Struction departing from the ordinary import of the terms ” 


would not have provided for the type of national planning en- 
visioned in Gallatin’s Report.” 

With the failure of the Bonus Bill to provide funds for in- 
ternal improvements, most of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal directors despaired of ever receiving aid from Congress. 
“ Tam now well convinced,” wrote Joshua Gilpin in 1821, “ that 
all expectations from Congress are vain, and that if any thing 
is done it will be only a survey ending in some towering project, 
which may never be begun.” * Other sources were of necessity 
looked to, especially in the city of Philadelphia. The canal bill 
was repeatedly reintroduced after 1817 as before, but the likeli- 
hood of its passage grew dim. According to James Buchanan, 
the excessive cost of projects built at public expense, the National 
Road being specifically cited, caused the national government 
“to hesitate in making an investment in the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal until it became known that that enterprise was 
to be carried on by private endeavor.” ** Delaware Senators 
McLane and Van Dyke fought for the canal bill, and the com- 
pany submitted in 1820 its last petitions before the canal project 
was revived in Philadelphia.** 

From the time work was stopped on the canal in 1805 until 
its resumption in 1824, hardly a year passed in which the subject 
was not before Congress. It was the outstanding example of 
the need for national support of internal improvements, an 
obvious yet a jealously thwarted work. A primary factor in 
calling forth the Gallatin Report, and still the leading, most 


49 Carter Goodrich, “National Planning of Internal Improvements,” Political 
Science Quarterly, LXIII (March, 1948), p. 33. For an analysis of the voting on the 
Bonus Bill, showing that the American System was a product of the commercial and 
industrial interests of New York and Pennsylvania, see Wiltse, Calhoun, pp. 135-36. 

50 Messages and Papers, Il, 569; Goodrich, “ National Planning,” Ds 32; 

51To Paul Beck, Jr., September 10, 1821, Carey Collection (Library Company 
of Philadelphia) . é ; 

52 Richard I. Shelling, ‘“‘ Philadelphia and the Agitation in 1825 for the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXII (1938), 196. 

53 Petitions were submitted on February 1, and December 14, 1820. 
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prominent internal improvement project in 1816, the canal was 
nevertheless forced to get its impetus towards completion from 
private individuals. Only true devotion to their plan enabled 
the directors of the canal company to retain its constitutional 
existence during the time when the country was unable, and 
the federal government unwilling, to support internal improve- 
ments.** 


eS 


The execution of this work has long been a favourite object with 
the citizens of Philadelphia—Anonymous, 1824 * 


In the year 1821 the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 
pany directors saw the first encouraging signs that interest in 
their canal had been renewed in Philadelphia. Mathew Carey, 
prominent publicist and economist, was one of the men most 
responsible for the awakened interest. Deeply concerned with 
the problem of internal improvements and fearful of the decline 
of Philadelphia’s commercial life, Carey actively supported both 
the Union Canal and the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal as 
a means of capturing the ever-increasing trade of the Susque- 
hanna for Philadelphia.** In 1822 the value of produce brought 
down the Susquehanna that season was $1,168,944.°" Nine years 
later the total trade which descended to the tidewater of the 
Chesapeake was estimated at $10,000,000.*° 

As Carey became more and more impressed with the need 
for waterway communications between Philadelphia and the 
Susquehanna, he “ repeatedly in 1820 and 1821 urged several 
gentlemen of high standing to endeavour to arouse the public 


54 Livingood, Trade Rivalry, p. 89. 

55 Philadelphia in 1824 (Philadelphia, 1824), p. 158. 

56 Kenneth Wyer Rowe, Mathew Carey: A Study in American Economic Develop- 
ment (Baltimore, 1933), pp. 107-8. 

57 Aurora & General Advertiser (Philadelphia) , October 12, 1822. 

58 MacGill, History of Transportation, p. 211. The Susquehanna had always pre- 
sented vast trade possibilities. As McGill commented, “It connected the Atlantic 
with the Ohio to the West and with the Great Lakes to the north through its numerous 
branches and tributaries. Along its borders there was a vast amount of exceedingly 
valuable timber; large quantities of flour and grain sought an outlet to the seaboard 
cities; and, as years went on, the value of its iron and coal fields were impressed upon 
the minds of enterprising individuals.” Ibid., Pp. 210: 
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and try to get the work recommended.” At length the “ respect- 
able citizens ” of Philadelphia were aroused to action. Meetings 
were held on successive days by the American Philosophical 
__ Society, which had supported the canal project fifty years earlier, 
and by a group of citizens, called by Carey, for the purpose of 
reviving the canal project. The society immediately appointed 
a committee to “examine and explore the shortest and most 
practicable route” for the canal, an action deplored by Joshua 
Gilpin as “a very premature measure, and one that ought if 
possible to be avoided, as tending to engender party both here 
[in Delaware] and in the city.” * 


The citizens’ meeting followed a more prudent course, ap- 
pointing a committee to gather information on the current status 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company and the state 
of the work, and to confer with the canal directors.° A general 
stockholders’ meeting was arranged to be held in Wilmington on 
January 28, 1822. ‘This meeting was controlled by three mem- 
bers of the citizens’ committee, who had obtained the proxies 
on 511 shares of the Philadelphia stockholders—only 824 shares 


59 Joshua Gilpin to Paul Beck, Jr., September 19, 1821, Carey Collection (LCP). 
E. I. du Pont was one of the nine men appointed to the survey committee led by 
William Strickland. William Strickland to E. I. du Pont, Philadelphia, September 24, 
1821, Henry B. du Pont Collection (Longwood MSS in Longwood Library, Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania) . 

60 John K. Kane, a young Philadelphia lawyer in 1821, recalled the events of 
that day in his autobiography: “‘ Mr. Carey had imagined a scheme for recalling the 
[Chesapeake and Delaware] project to favour, and called a meeting at one of the 
hotels to begin his operations. But though he could write and print with a rapidity 
that before the days of locomotives and electric telegraphs defied all parallel, he 
could never speak six words without boggling. . . . Mr. Carey, who never had room 
in his mind for two ideas at once, broached his Canal meeting, and insisted that I 
should take charge of it. It was in vain that I protested ignorance, total and hopeless: 
it was afternoon, and the meeting was to be in three hours after. But there was no 
getting off without a quarrel: indeed our whole colloquy might have been well mis- 
taken for one. Carey crammed me with documents: I made the speech; electrified 
an assemblage of mercantile grannies with my overflowing knowledge of Engineering, 
topography, and statistics, was placed on the Committee of Five, and became the 
leading member of the new board of Directors, and what was more important to my 
finances, its lawyer.” [John K. Kane], Autobiography of the Honorable John K. Kane, 
1795-1858 (Philadelphia, 1949), pp. 21-22. 

The correspondence between the committee and Joshua Gilpin and Kensey Johns, 
the two leading canal company officials, reveals much of the story of the revival of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company. See the correspondence on internal 
improvements in the Carey Collection (LCP). 
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had been purchased in Pennsylvania—before attending the meet- 
ing. A “ board of managers,” to serve in a semi-official capacity 
until the terms of the regularly-elected directors expired in June, 
1823, was appointed. Except for Kensey Johns, President of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company, and Philadelphia- 
oriented Joshua Gilpin, all of the managers appointed were 
Philadelphia citizens. In addition to assuming leadership of 
the canal company, the Philadelphia committee adopted a pro- 
posal that the canal office and books be moved to Philadelphia. 
Interest in the canal project had reached a high pitch. The 
meetings in September, 1821, the activities of the citizens’ com- 
mittee in the following months, and the circulation of the proxy 
list had aroused public interest and had inflated hopes of the 
commercially-minded people of Philadelphia. Joshua Gilpin’s 
brief history of the canal, in which he demonstrated the need 
for immediate action by Pennsylvania, appeared in December, 
1821.°% The moment, as Carey expressed it, was “ highly aus- 
picious ”’ for raising the necessary money to complete the canal. 
The citizens’ committee, composed of such prominent Phila- 
delphians as Mathew Carey, Thomas P. Cope, and Stephen 
Girard, made a report of its findings on February 6, 1822.% 


61'The proxy list was prefaced by these remarks: “The Subscribers, stockholders 
in the Delaware and Chesapeake [sic] canal company, recommend to those stock- 
holders who do not mean to attend the meeting to be held at Wilmington on the 
28th instant, to transfer their premises to James Cowles Fisher, or William Meredith, 
or Matthew Carey. Philadelphia Jany 15, 1822. [Signed] Paul Beck, Jr., Edw. Burd, 
Benj. K. Morgan, Jos. Reed, W. Rawls, Robt. Ralston.” The extended list of signatures 
was certified by Robert Wharton, mayor of Philadelphia and later a director of the 
canal company. Subscription Book, January 26, 1822, Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company Papers (Historical Society of Delaware) . 

62 The eight Quaker City men appointed were James C. Fisher, Dr. George 
Gillespie, Paul Beck, Jr., Simon Gratz, Thomas P. Cope, George Roberts, William 
Meredith, and Benjamin Tilghman. Mathew Carey, [Letter to a Few Friends] (Phila- 
delphia, 1825), pp. 2-3. 

63'The history, entitled A Memoir on the Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, was addressed to the “ Citizens of Philadelphia, 
and particularly to the Committees of the Philosophical Society and of the City,” 
whose zeal he hoped would raise the canal project from its depressed state. He 
wisely cautioned the committees to maintain a “spirit of conciliation towards the 
citizens of the two adjoining States, whose interests are particularly united with 
those of Philadelphia—sensible, that as it is upon the area of their soil, under the 
protection of their laws, and in a great degree by their people, that this work must 
be executed.” 

64 Other members of the committee were Samuel Breck, James C. Fisher, Paul 
Beck, Jr., William Meredith, Samuel Archer, William Lehman, and Simon Gratz. 
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First, the group had collected the relevant laws passed in 


_ Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. Noting an objectionable 


provision in the Delaware law reserving a percentage of annual 


__ profits to the state, they had petitioned for its removal. A dele- 


gation sent to Dover found that the provision had been repealed 
in 1811, and were pleased to note ‘ the best disposition existed 
among members [of the Delaware legislature], to promote the 


_ important work.” The committee believed that no laws needed 


revision prior to recommencement of the work.” 

Much of the committee’s information was gained from Joshua 
Gilpin’s Memoir on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, al- 
though the committee said the author’s opinions on the best, 
most practical route would “ have their merits tested by future 
surveys.” “he remainder of their report concerned the financial 
condition of the company. A total of $103,000 had been paid 
by the 730 holders of company stock.** However, the company 
expenditures in its two years of activity totalled $122,000. The 
$19,000 debt probably could have been liquidated by sale of 
all company property and franchises. There was $255,400 due 
from the original subscriptions, of which the committee calcu- 
lated $200,000 could be realized. An additional subscription 
of $600,000, according to the company’s estimate, was required.” 

Less than a week later a meeting of over five hundred Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal Company stockholders was held in 
the Union Canal Company office, with Mr. Carey in the chair. 
The board of directors was authorized to open new subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $600,000, “agreeable to the acts of 
incorporation.” * Some weeks were required to arrange for 


65 This information is contained in an undated newspaper clipping from the 
National Gazette (Philadelphia) which is attached to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania’s copy of Gilpin, Memoir on Canal. See also Laws of Delaware, IV, 348-49. 

66 Of the 1,792 shares of stock on which payments were made, Pennsylvanians 
took 824 shares, Delawareans 712, and Marylanders 256. Most of the support in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware came from the Philadelphia and Wilmington areas, but 
the Maryland support was centered on the Eastern Shore. Not a single pears of stock 
was purchased in Baltimore. See Part I of this paper, Ralph D. Gray, “Early Plans 
and Frustrations,” Delaware History, VIII, No. 3 (March, 1959) , 240, Table 1. 

67 Clipping from the National Gazette in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
These estimates coincided with Gilpin’s calculations made in 1821. Memoir on Canal, 
p.4L 

68 Delaware Gazette, February 22, 1822. 
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the legal openings of the subscription books, finally done May 
92, 1822. Carey deplored the delay, attributing to it the fact 
that the new subscriptions received in 1822 were negligible. 
Although two of the canal company directors predicted the 
$600,000 would be pledged within two weeks, only $15,400 was 
pledged in fifteen months. 

Without promise of assistance from state funds, the sub- 
scription drive proved fruitless. The Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives had adopted a resolution on February 14, 1822, 
designed to permit the state to subscribe immediately. An 1813 
Pennsylvania law authorized the subscription to 375 shares 
whenever the United States, Maryland, and Delaware took eleven 
hundred shares, but in 1822 it was attempted to modify that 
law. No immediate action, however, was taken by the state. 
The canal project was but barely airborne. 

Anticipating, nevertheless, the receipt of the necessary sub- 
scriptions, the board of directors considered that a “ new exami- 
nation and survey of various parts of the peninsula [was] neces- 
sary’ to prepare for the resumption of active operations. A 
Committee of Survey was appointed on March 20, 1822. Wil- 
liam Strickland, a young architect and engineer, was employed 
to conduct the new surveys. 

‘There had been some developments since the route was 
originally selected in 1804. ‘Two major changes, both militating 
against the Christina route, had occurred. The navigation of 
the Christina River had been materially impeded by the Wilm- 
ington drawbridge, constructed in 1807, and the erection of 
Fort Delaware, on Pea Patch Island, made defense of the Dela- 
ware River’s entrance possible. In addition, there was—as Dela- 
wareans hotly accused—no little jealousy of Wilmington on the 
part of some Philadelphians. Fearing that a canal passing 
through Wilmington would unduly benefit the growing indus- 
trial city, some of the citizenry of Philadelphia preferred to 
locate the canal elsewhere. If an equally suitable canal line that 
by-passed Wilmington could be laid, it had the support of many 


69 Committee of Survey Minutes, March 20, 1822, Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company Papers (Historical Society of Delaware). 
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‘Philadelphians. Moreover, landholders south of New Castle 
and the Christina River were interested in having the canal 
come through their property. It was these men, believed Joshua 
Gilpin, who had “ruined the business in Congress.” All of 
them, stated Gilpin, “ would make a noise about the canal to 
suit their own interests, tho[ugh] none of them would give it 
any aid.” ™° 
Joshua Gilpin therefore advised against reviving local inter- 
ests by reviewing the choice of the routes. Thinking that an 
upper route was certain, he suggested that work be started on. 
the feeder immediately. In the meantime, the eastern termina- 
tion of the canal could be selected quietly and without furor. 
Such was not to be the case. Final determination of the canal 
line was not made until January, 1824. From mid-1822 until 
January, 1824, a bitter, acrimonious debate, similar to the one 
in 1803 and 1804, was carried on in the newspapers. | 
During the summer of 1822, William Strickland conducted 
his examinations of “the ground between the waters of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake.” He reported to the Committee of 
Survey on May 13, 1822, on possible plans for routes. The 
original route had been surveyed and approved, although Strick- 
land recommended a lower summit level, “‘ which would require 
about 20 or 25 feet cutting thro[ugh] the Dividing ridge” of 
the peninsula, so that the water supply could be more abundant. 
Two months later, Strickland submitted a survey of a “ lower 
route ” for the canal. He had noted in the May report that the 
soil composition and its retentive properties were well suited 
for a canal, and that at New Castle and Newbold’s Landing, a 
few miles below the town, “ the water is bold and the shores 
favorable for the mouth of a Canal—for at these two points the 
channel of the river is close to the shore.” "* He was therefore 
directed to locate a canal across the peninsula from Newbold’s 
Landing to Back Creek. “ In exploring this route,” Strickland 
wrote, ‘“ I have been governed intirely with the hope of locating 
a line of Canal which sh[oul]d at once present the shortest dis- 
tance between the navigable waters of the two bays.” He believed 


70 To Mathew Carey, Kentmere, November 3, 1821, Carey Collection (LCP). 
71 Committee of Survey Minutes, May 13, 1822, C & D Papers (HSD). 
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that a fourteen-mile canal, requiring eight locks of eight feet 
lift at each end, was practicable, but he advised against a through 
cut or tidewater canal.” Strickland estimated the cost of the 
sixteen-lock canal to be $702,000, exclusive of purchasing land 
and water rights. 

Nothing further could be done without additional funds. 
The campaign for new subscriptions in 1822 had proved dis- 
appointing. Mathew Carey was again moved to act. Realizing 
that state aid was necessary to encourage individual subscrip- 
tions, he prepared and circulated a memorial to the legislature 
on two separate occasions. One of the petitions, according to 
Carey, was signed by thirty-five hundred persons, the other by 
forty-four hundred persons. Meetings to consider these mem- 
orials had been called and were widely advertised by Carey. 
Response at the outset was very slight. Carey wrote in his diary 
for November 13, 1822, of such a meeting: 


This day issued about 50 or 55 circular notices for a meeting to be 
held at Judd’s Hotel, for the purpose of taking into consideration a 
memorial to the legislature praying aid in the completion of the Canal 
from the Delaware to the Chesapeake. The memorial was enclosed. 
These persons addressed were requested to bring a respectable friend or 
two. ... Important as were the subjects, only five persons besides myself 
attended, Camac, Mease, Smith Cealdcleugh & Read.78 


The official report of the meeting conceded that “ it was deemed 
expedient that a more general expression of public sentiment on 
this highly interesting object should be had.” * 

After promising beginnings, the year 1822 passed without 
the sanguine hopes of the canal supporters being realized. The 
company had officially been revived, a predominantly Phila- 
delphia board of directors had been chosen, and a canal office 
had been opened in Philadelphia. The new board had decided 
to reinvestigate the subject of the route, and preliminary surveys 
had been made. There the matter rested. A call in July of 


72 Report of William Strickland to the Board of Directors of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company, July 22, 1822, Carey Collection (LCP). Latrobe had 
similarly advised against a through cut for financial reasons. 

78'The diary is in the University of Pennsylvania Library. 

74 Delaware Gazette, November 19, 1822. 
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1822 for a five-dollar payment on all shares previously subscribed, 
on threat of forfeiture, “to ascertain how far reliance may be 
placed on former subscriptions,” had netted enough to open 
the office and finance the surveys. 
In 1823, there was a decided change in the fortunes of the 
canal company. The exertions of the canal enthusiasts were 
rewarded that year. Subscriptions from the three state legisla- 
tures, and pledges from a great subscription drive in the city of 
Philadelphia, led by Mathew Carey, were received. United 
‘States Army engineers cooperated with canal company engineers 
in selecting the canal route, announced in January, 1824. In 
1823 were laid the foundations upon which to build a great 
national work, attested to by the fact that in 1825 the United 
States government subscribed $300,000 in the company. 

Henry D. Gilpin, later to become Attorney General of the 
United States under Van Buren, was secretary-treasurer of the 
canal company. It was here that he received his introduction 
to the business world, owing “ his place with a very small salary 

“to his father’s [Joshua Gilpin] connexion with the Canal Direc- 
tors.” **° Young Gilpin’s letters to his father, residing in Dela- 
ware, mirror the activities of the company during that eventful 
year. 

At first, attention was riveted on action in the legislatures 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware. “I think the public opinion 
about our getting aid is rather in our favour,” wrote Gilpin of 
Pennsylvania’s disposition towards the canal, “ but nobody can 
tell what those western members will do one hour to another.” ” 
The western members in the legislature favored improvement 
of the Susquehanna River rather than the peninsular canal. 
Once they attached a rider, giving $50,000 for the betterment of 
the Susquehanna, to the bill granting $150,000 to the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, but the bill was not passed. Gilpin 
wrote in February: 


The bill about the Canal is not entirely thrown out—the section 
which contained the appropriation was indeed lost by a majority of 1— 


75 Kane, Autobiography, p. 66. 
76 Henry D. Gilpin to Joshua Gilpin, Philadelphia, January 16, 1823, Henry D. 
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but as they [are] anxious to pass the Susquehannah section & cannot do 
it without the aid of the friends of the Canal who will not vote for one 
without the other there is still hope tho[ugh] I think not very great.”” 


Further delay was experienced when the legislature, on a reso- 
lution introduced “ by a senator from Lucerne named Conyng- 
ham [sic], a very shallow but meddling man,” according to Gil- 
pin, required a further statement from the board on the com- 
pany affairs, routes that had been surveyed, and the engineers’ 
reports. This was the occasion of the publication, C ommunica- 
tion from the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company; and 
a Report and Estimate of William Strickland, to the President 
and Directors (Philadelphia, 1823), which was submitted. 


The legislature was apparently satisfied by the report, al- 
though only Strickland’s report of his survey of the lower route 
was completed for inclusion in the publication. On March 28, 
1823, an appropriation of $100,000 to the canal company was 
included in the act rechartering the Philadelphia Bank.” 


A subscription of $25,000 by the state of Delaware had been 
made the preceding month, on February 5, 1823. ‘The money 
was to be paid by the trustees of the fund for establishing schools 
in five annual installments." The method of payment adopted 
by Delaware caused consternation among the canal supporters, 
for Maryland did not immediately recognize this as fulfilling the 
requirements of the Maryland act authorizing a subscription to 
the company. In 1822 Maryland had altered the conditions 
necessary to permit a subscription by the state, requiring only 
that Delaware subscribe $25,000, and that $225,000 be obtained 
from other sources. A question arose whether Delaware had 
met the stipulation, or if the final installment first had to be 
paid. Despite an opinion to the contrary by the Maryland 
Attorney General, the state of Maryland subscribed to 250 shares 
of stock in the company in February, 1824.°° 


77 Ibid., February 17, 1823. 

78 The terms of the new charter required the bank directors to subscribe for five 
hundred shares of canal stock. 

79 Laws of Delaware, VI, 310-12. 

80 Thomas B. Dorsey to Benjamin Harwood (Treasurer of the Western Shore 
of Maryland), Annapolis, July 23, 1823, in Correspondence of the Treasurer of the 
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_ Encouraged by the state subscriptions—two of them condi- 
_tional—a campaign for private subscriptions was begun within 
_the city of Philadelphia. Conducted without the active support 
_ of the board of directors, the concerted subscription drive was 
another idea conceived and carried into effect by Mathew Carey. 
He launched his program at a well-attended meeting held April 
10, 1823, at which no director was présent. The purpose of the 
meeting was to consider the best way to raise funds for com- 
pleting the canal. Carey had prepared and printed a long address 
for the meeting, which received unanimous approval at the 

gathering. Two thousand copies of the pamphlet, Address to 
the Citizens of Philadelphia, were ordered printed. 

Carey outlined the financial situation of the company to date, 
showing that $287,500, counting recent subscriptions, was 
relatively certain to be received.** If Strickland’s estimate of 
$700,000 was to be met, $412,500 was still needed. Carey did 
not even consider the possible aid available from Delaware and 
Maryland citizens, for he was certain the 120,000 people in 

* Philadelphia were able to furnish the required money. By an 
ingenious calculation, Carey demonstrated that common laborers 
earning but six or eight dollars a week could afford to subscribe 
for one share. Over the three-year period needed to complete 
the canal, payments of only $1.25 weekly would be needed.” 

In the address, Carey also made a plea that disputes over 
the location of the canal be discontinued. He was sorry to note 


Western Shore and H. D. Gilpin, Relative to the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
(Annapolis, n.d.) , pp. 17-20; Subscription Book, March 11, 1824, C & D Papers (HSD) . 

81 Carey said that 700 shares of the original subscription were paid up to date, 
including the recently requested $5.00 payment. The balance of $95.00 per share, 
or $66,500, was secure. Two-thirds of the balance due on 306 shares on which $100 
per share had been paid was expected, making $20,000. Half of the amount due on 
181 shares on which $30.00 to $60.00 per share had been paid, or $14,000, was counted 
on. A negligible amount was expected from the 344 shares with payments of $5.00 
to $15.00 having been made on them. (Two hundred and sixty-one of the original 
1,792 shares were unaccounted for.) New subscriptions from the three states—Carey 
evidently considered Maryland’s subscription assured—and those received in 1822 from 
individuals amounted to $187,000. The total amount of money from these sources 
was $287,500. [Mathew Carey,] Address to the Citizens of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
1823) , pp. 3-4. 

82 Ibid., p. 5. Carey believed that this calculation “ procured a very considerable 
addition to the subscription for one or two shares.” Mathew Carey, Autobiography 


of Mathew Carey (New York, 1942), p. 118. 
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that some men resolved to give no support to the canal unless 
their route were adopted, for he believed all routes would serve 
the interests of Philadelphia. Further controversy on the sub- 
ject would only lead to more delay. The address closed by citing 
statistics on Philadelphia’s declining export trade, demonstrating 
a need for resolute action. 

The meeting to which Carey delivered his address appointed 
a committee of twenty-five prominent Philadelphians to circu- 
late the published Address, to prepare subscription books, and 
to make the necessary arrangements with the board of directors 
for entering the expected subscriptions on the company books. 
The committee of twenty-five was further authorized “to ap- 
point committees in the several wards of the city and liberties to 
procure subscriptions and to take other necessary measures to 
get subscriptions.” *° 

From the publicity given to the fund-raising campaign, and 
because of the importance of the canal to the commercial pros- 
perity of Philadelphia, Carey hopefully expected $50,000 to be 
subscribed in two days. Instead the response was so slow that 
Carey privately despaired of its success. He confided to his diary 
on April 16, 1823: 


This day produced a most remarkable instance of the apathy, torpor, 
and destitution of public spirit, which are so characteristic of Philada. 
Subscription Books for the Chesapeake and Delaware canal were sent 
to the U.S. Philada. Farmers Commercial, N[orth] A[merica] and Schuyl- 
kill Banks—and to five insurance companies, with a request that the 
presidents would exert themselves to procure subscriptions. But not one 
of them procured a single subscription—nor does it appear that they 
made the least exertion._And though a genteel man was out all day 
with 48 Books, he procured but $1000 of subscriptions, being five shares, 


from three persons. Yesterday, there were $9000 worth of subscriptions 
recd; 


Undaunted, Carey continued to work with increased vigor: 


I abandoned everything for this grand object—devoted my whole 
mind to it from an early hour in the morning till late at night—wrote 


88 Carey, Address to the Citizens, pp. 1-2. 
84This diary is in the University of Pennsylvania Library. 
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_ paragraphs and essays from day to day for such of the newsprinters as 
_ were disposed to admit them—and for some time published the names 
_ of the subscribers, with the amount . . . , as is done in London in order 
_ to excite emulation.® 


~ No object,” he claimed, “‘ was ever pursued with more zeal and 
ardour.” Nor were the results unpleasing. Within five weeks 
$360,000 had been pledged. Subscriptions were taken with the 
_ understanding that $20.00 was to be paid as soon as fifteen hun- 
dred shares were subscribed, and the balance was to be paid 
j in twelve quarterly installments of $15.00 each. The agreement 
was to be in effect “if within five months from the 12th of 
April last fifteen hundred new shares shall be subscribed and 
not otherwise.”’ *° 

The progress of the drive can be followed in the pages of 
the Philadelphia Aurora & General Advertiser, where some of 
the larger subscribers were identified.*’ For instance, in the last 
week of April, the Insurance Company of North America, the 
Mutual Assurance Company, and the Chester County Bank each 
took twenty-five shares. ‘The names of other subscribers—states, 
moneyed institutions, and individuals—can be found in the pages 
of the subscription books of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company. The subscriptions obtained in Carey’s drive were 
entered on the books after June 12, 1823.* 

Other cities noticed the “ spirited exertions [by] our neigh- 
bors of Philadelphia.” An article in the Baltimore American, 
reprinted in the Washington Daily National Intelligencer, 
stated: 


“ce 


We observe that.some of the most intelligent and wealthy of her 
citizens are ardently engaged in promoting the subscriptions to this 
canal stock, and so successfully have their efforts been crowned, within 


85 Carey, Letter to a Few Friends, p. 4. 

86 Subscription Book, June 12, 1823, C & D Papers (HSD). 

87 See the newspaper for April 12, 14, 19, 24, 26, and May 1, 1823. 

88 Other institutions to subscribe in the company were the Hand in Hand Insurance 
Company, the Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania, the Germantown Bank, and the 
Schuylkill Bank. Many of the large individual subscribers were canal directors. Presi- 
dent James C. Fisher subscribed for fifty shares. The largest private benefactor of 
the company, however, was Stephen Girard, who purchased one hundred shares at 


a cost of $20,000. 
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the last 10 or 12 days, that upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars have been subscribed.** 


While such prodigious activity outside the company oc- 
curred, the company officials continued their investigations to 
find the most suitable route. Engineers from New York's 
Erie Canal were employed to assist in the surveying.” 


28 


89 April 30, 1823. The Baltimore writer continued: “It is conclusively evident 
that the people of Philadelphia estimate the formation of this canal as an object of 
vital importance to the prosperity of their city. We see them unceasingly engaged 
in promoting it, with a perseverance which leaves no doubt in our minds of the 
ultimate consummation of their wishes and endeavors. And precisely in the same 
degree that this canal will be important and advantageous to Philadelphia, so must 
it take from the trade of Baltimore—for the anticipated benefits must be drawn from 
the trade of the Susquehannah River and Chesapeake Bay, which Baltimore now 
engrosses exclusively. 

“We would not be understood by these remarks as being unfriendly to this or 
any other internal improvement, because it has for its object the benefit of a 
neighboring city. The trade between the Atlantic and the interior country is a subject 
of fair and praiseworthy competition among the maritime cities; and the canal .. . 
is an additional bond of strength to the Union. [Philadelphia’s spirit is] to be 
commended and emulated.” 

90 It was common practice to get experienced men from other canal projects in 
America and abroad. As Michel Chevalier noted in 1830, “The greatest difficulty 
which the Americans encountered in the execution of their public works . . . was 
to find men capable of directing operations.” Quoted in Forest G. Hill, Roads, Rails 
& Waterways: The Army Engineers and Early Transportation (Norman, Oklahoma, 
1957), p. 4. One of the objectives in the establishment of West Point in 1802 had 
been the creation of a corps of trained engineers, but still “ there was no engineering 
profession in the early decades of the century.” The training school of the “ builders 
of turnpikes, bridges, canals and engines . . . was the series of engineering projects 
undertaken to meet the needs of a rapidly growing country.” John Allen Krout and 
Been Ryan Fox, The Completion of Independence, 1790-1830 (New York, 1944), 
p- . 

Benjamin Franklin had commented on the problem of procuring trained engineers 
in 1772. Writing from London to Mayor Rhoads of Philadelphia, he professed belief 
in the economy of hiring at “a handsome Salary an Engineer from here who has been 
accustomed to such Business . . . ; a single Mistake thro’ Inexperience in such im- 
portant Works, may cost much more than the Expense of Salary to an ingenious 
young Man already well acquainted with both Principles and Practice.” Quoted in 


Joseph Stancliffe Davis, Essays in the Earlier History of American Corporations 
(Cambridge, 1917), II, 129. 
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A populous town of manufactures is the surest support of a canal. 
—Joshua Gilpin, 1821 2 


There is no country to which a good system of military roads and 
; canals is more indispensable._John C. Calhoun, 1819 ®? 


_ Benjamin Wright and John Randel, Jr., were two graduates 
of the Erie Canal engineering school’ hired by the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Company in 1823. Wright had been in 
_ charge of construction on the middle section of the Erie Canal, 
but was later promoted to Chief Engineer of the New York 
State canal. Coming to work on the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal in May, 1823, he became chief engineer in 1824, after final 
location of the canal route. Wright was the chief or consulting 
engineer on many other canals, including the Farmington Canal, 
the Blackstone Canal, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and 
Canada’s Welland Canal.” 

Randel had been a surveyor on the Erie Canal before being 
employed by the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company. 
+ He was later to become infamous in the history of the company 
/as a result of his successful quarter-million dollar lawsuit for 
breach of contract against the company. Despite later differences, 
it was Randel’s plan for the canal that was finally adopted by 
the company. 

Randel arrived from New York to begin surveying in January 
of 1823. Already partially acquainted with the widely known 
canal, he came to Delaware “ full of the thoroughcut,” as Henry 
D. Gilpin expressed it.** Aware of the potential commercial and 
military value of the canal, it was Randel’s contention that a 
sea level canal would be much more practical in the long run, 
and he discounted the obstacles other engineers, such as Latrobe 

91To Paul Beck, Jr., Kentmere, September 10, 1821, Carey Collection (LCP). 


92“ Report by the Secretary of War on Roads and Canals,” January 14, 1819, 
American State Papers, XXI, 534. 

93 Noble E. Whitford, History of the Canal System of the State of New York 
together with Brief Histories of the Canals of the United States and Canada (Albany, 
1906) , II, 1172; Walter S. Sanderlin, The Great National Project: A History of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal (Baltimore, 1946) , p. 58; Hugh G. J. Aitken, The Welland 
Canal Company: A Study in Canadian Enterprise (Cambridge, 1954) , p. 100. Aitken 
called Wright “without doubt the most experienced canal engineer on the North 
American continent.” 

94To Joshua Gilpin, January 20, 1823, Henry D. Gilpin Papers (HSD). 
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and Strickland, had deemed insurmountable. Latrobe in 1803 
had said that a tidewater canal, necessitating a cut through the 
eighty-foot dividing ridge, was financially impossible. The ex- 
penses to cut one mile of the deep cut Latrobe envisioned would 
exhaust the entire capital of the company.” 

Strickland had similarly pronounced a “thorough cut ” 
across the marshes impractical not only because of the cost but 
also “in consequence of the infirm texture of the soil together 
with the exposure of its banks to the wash.” He continued, 
“On the contrary, by following the ridge or table land great 
expense will be saved by a lock navigation as the ground for 
the whole distance is very favorable affording good lockage with 
easy cutting and draining.” * ; 

Randel was unpersuaded by the reports of his predecessors, 
although he studied them closely. He made complete resurveys 
of the lower route, which confirmed his belief that a tidewater 
canal was indicated. His activities and beliefs became widely 
known—to the great consternation of people in Wilmington. 
James Canby, a Brandywine miller, inquired of Henry D. Gilpin 
“about Randel and Strickland’s surveys below & [wrote] Mr. 
Hemphill that he intend[ed] publishing his sentiments ”’ against 
the lower route. Gilpin explained to him “how it was that 
[Randel] came to be employed ”’ and assured him that there was 
“no more inclination to a thoro’ cut than there was before.” 
When William Cooch, a former director of the canal company, 
also communicated with Strickland on the subject, Gilpin re- 
marked that “ the people about Wilmington seem to be stirring 
about the matter.” * 

Not until March 20, 1823, did Randel submit his report. 
“It is immensely long,’’ Gilpin informed his father, “ he enters 


95 At the highest point of the canal line, extending at least one mile, a cut 205 
feet wide was required. This called for the removal of 1,760,000 cubic yards of earth. 
A total of $880,000, at the rate of fifty cents per cubic yard, would be needed, accord- 
ing to Latrobe, on that most difficult mile. Engineering Report, October 21, 1803, 
printed in Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, Appendix, pp. 20-21. 

96 July 22, 1822, Carey Collection (LCP). This report was printed in Communi- 
cation from the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company; and a Report and Estimate 
of William Strickland, to the President and Directors (Philadelphia, 1823) . 


°7 Henry D. Gilpin to Joshua Gilpin, February 17, 1823, Henry D. Gilpin Papers 
(HSD). 
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very minutely into the thorough cut plan—and has a long exami- 
nation of Latrobe’s & Strickland’s.” Randel estimated that the 
cost would be $1,200,000, which he believed was no more than 


| other possible routes when feeder, harbor, and other expenses 


_ were included. This estimate, as Gilpin significantly remarked, 


was founded “ on the idea that the soil is a gravelly loam through- 
0 aa 


It was shortly after Randel submitted his report that the state 
of Pennsylvania finally subscribed to stock in the company. 
“ Everybody expects the board to do something immediately,” 
stated Gilpin hopefully. Yet nothing decisive was done by the 
board. Instead, Mathew Carey instigated the subscription drive 
that brought in the required money. To assist in the campaign, 
Carey’s “ city committee ’’ contemplated issuing a new edition 
of Joshua Gilpin’s Memoir on the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, but the cost proved too great. There was also a flurry 
of activity in Wilmington during the April subscription drive. 
A general town meeting was held Saturday, April 26, 1823, for 
all citizens “ desiring to see the canal finished.” A good attend- 
ance was hoped for, “ as the future prosperity of the place may, 
and probably will, in a great measure depend upon a proper 
attention to the subject.” * ‘The response was so great that it 
was decided to circulate subscription books immediately. The 
following Monday “ upwards of $30,000” was subscribed by 
the people of Wilmington.*” 

The meeting in Wilmington greatly interested the canal sup- 
porters in Philadelphia, although they resented any efforts to 
influence the choice of route. “I think if Canby or any of the 
people at Wilmington meddle with the route,” wrote H. D. 
Gilpin, “ they will stand no chance of being in the direction.” 
There were further plans in Delaware to raise money for the 
canal by a lottery. The manager of the State Lottery Office was 
confident that ‘a properly managed lottery ’’ would produce 
more income than “ probably imagined.” he editor of the 


98 [bid., March 20, 1823. 

99 Delaware Gazette, April 22, 1823. 

100 Daily National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.) > May 3, 1823. 

101 To Joshua Gilpin, April 28, 1823, Henry D. Gilpin Papers (HSD) . 
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Delaware Gazette endorsed the lottery plans, saying that if any 
lottery “be popular in this State, that certainly would.” #02 
Despite the activities of Randel on the lower route, the Wilming- 
ton citizens expected the canal to pass through their locale. 
They sought to assure this event by giving vigorous support to 
the canal company. 

The debate on the route continued to rage. When the long- 
awaited Benjamin Wright, “on whom principal reliance [was] 
placed for fixing the route of the canal,” arrived to assume his 
duties, Henry D. Gilpin pointed out to him “ the difficulties of 
opinion & prejudice he [would] have to encounter.” *°* Wright 
tended to favor the Christina River route at first. He came to 
Philadelphia on May 28, ‘and has been with me ever since,” 
wrote Henry D. Gilpin, “ here employed in studying Mr. La- 
trobe’s documents very attentively. . . . [He] seems disposed to 
give full credit to Latrobe for his skill and accuracy.”” Rather 
than being biased against the upper route, Gilpin wrote his 
father that Wright was “ evidently inclined to it, if he can get 
water which he looks upon as the great impediment.” ** 

Because of the intense feelings on the subject, however, the 
board of directors felt reluctant to name the location of the route 
without aid. Application was made to the War Department for 
the help of the Army engineers in making a final decision on 
the route. In its request for assistance, the company told Secre- 
tary of War Calhoun that “the assistance of one or more of the 
distinguished engineers under the order of your department 
would be greatly serviceable on this occasion not only in leading 
the Board to a right conclusion but in attracting to it public 
confidence and unanimity.” 


Calhoun readily agreed to send the Army’s Board of Engi- 
neers to consult with the company. Brigadier General Simon 
Bernard and Lieutenant Colonel Joseph G. Totten were in- 
structed to “ proceed without delay” and to provide the com- 


102 Delaware Gazette, April 22, 1823. 


103 Gilpin to Joshua Gilpin, May 28, 1823, Henry D. Gilpin Papers (HSD) . 
104 [bid. 


105 William Meredith to John C. Calhoun, Philadelphia, May 19, 1823, quoted in 
Hill, Roads, Rails & Waterways, p. 30n. 
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pany full assistance. ‘‘ The Secretary of War... takes a deep 


interest in the success of the undertaking,” said the Engineer 
Department communiqué, “and he therefore wishes you to 


_ afford without reserve every aid in your power.” 2° 


Additional instructions provided by the Engineer Depart- 
ment may have proved decisive in the eventual location of the 
canal. “ Your services,” the letter continued, ‘“ will be particu- 
larly valuable in determining the nature, extent, and value of 
the military capabilities of the several routes that will attract 
attention, and may lead to the selection of that most advan- 
tageous to the government.” **? Louis McLane told the House 
of Representatives in 1825 that it was “ owing, in a great degree, 
to the decision of these United States’ Engineers,” who recom- 
mended the lower route, “ that the cost of the work has exceeded 
the means of the individual subscription.” 1° 


‘The Army engineers Bernard and Totten arrived in Phila- 
delphia in mid-June. Their first task, which occupied the rest 
of the month, was to determine a site for a breakwater in the 
Delaware Bay. The examination of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal took place in July. While the Army engineers were 
conducting their surveys in Delaware, the annual meeting of the 


stockholders was held in Philadelphia. 


The election of officers was to occur at the meeting, scheduled 
for July 15, 1823. Location of the route was the primary issue 
on which the election was based. Because there would be “ very 
great intriguing about the election,’ Gilpin advised his father, 
Joshua Gilpin, to come to Philadelphia well before July 15 
to combat any improper activities. ‘‘ “There are a great many 
men who want to get into the canal direction,” he wrote. 
Soon after, Gilpin repeated his request to his father: “ Not 
much is said about the election but a great deal of intrigue is 


106 J. L. Smith to Bernard and Totten, Washington, June 3, 1823, Letters to 
Officers of Engineers, Engineer Department (MSS in War Records Division, National 
Archives, Washington, D.C.). In subsequent citations Engineer Department records 
will be cited E. D. 

107 Ibid. 

108 Delaware Gazette, January 28, 1825. eh? 

109 Henry D. Gilpin to Joshua Gilpin, June 21, 1823, Henry D. Gilpin Papers 
(HSD) . 
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going on & they talk of putting in an entire Phila[delphia| 
board—so that I sh[oul]d like you to come up as soon as you 


Calm 


Joshua Gilpin wanted to see that the canal direction was 
kept in proper hands, and that the proper geographical distri- 
bution among the directors was maintained. He had written 
two years earlier: ; 


The present board is now composed . . . of five members from the 
city which perhaps is as great a number, or at least if we could obtain 
one more, as we can ever expect to have with any satisfaction to Mary- 
land and this state [Delaware] who can not have less than two each.** 


In addition, several members of the board in 1823 had- served 
from the birth of the company. Gilpin contended that some of 
these original board members, “‘ on whose personal attention the 
conduct of the work, its accounts, lands, water-rights, &ca. have 
devolved are indispensible . . . to the prosecution of the work, 
and instruction of a future board.” ** Gilpin’s voice of counsel 
in the two weeks prior to the election went unheeded. As his 
son had predicted, an all-Philadelphia board, including Joshua 
Gilpin, was elected.** 


Gilpin was not the only man disappointed with the election 
results. Mathew Carey, who had led the successful fund-raising 
campaign the previous April and May, had expected to be re- 
warded by a place on the board. He had consented to accept 
a place on the ticket as jointly arranged by Philadelphia and 
Wilmington representatives. But on the morning of the elec- 
tion, an alternate ticket with Carey’s name omitted was pre- 
sented to the stockholders and adopted. Carey’s bitter disap- 
pointment was aired in a private letter he circulated among a 
few friends, outlining his recent efforts on behalf of the canal 


110 [bid., n.d. The letter was written between June 21 and June 30, 1823. 

111'To Paul Beck, Jr., Kentmere, September 19, 1821, Carey Collection (LCP). 

112 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, p. 48. 

113 Although Joshua Gilpin resided in Delaware after 1815, he considered himself 
“no other than as the guardian of the city’s interest upon the spot.” To Paul Beck, 
Jr., Kentmere, September 19, 1821, Carey Collection (LCP). See Gray, “Early Plans 


and Frustrations,” Table 2, p. 242, for the other members of the board who were 
elected July 15, 1823. 
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company. His anger was but temporary, however, and was soon 
_ overcome by a sense of public good. Within a year he wrote a 
vigorous defense of the board’s actions in selecting the location 
for the canal. 

The contributions made by Carey towards the revival and 
eventual completion of the canal were not forgotten by the stock- 
holders. At the annual meeting in 1824, the following resolution 
was adopted: “ Resolved unanimously, that the thanks of the 
stockholders be presented to Mathew Carey, Esquire, for the 
zeal and ability with which he promoted a new subscription to 
the work in the year 1823.” “4 

After the intrigues of the 1823 board election had run their 
course, attention was again given to the selection of a canal 
route. ‘The Army engineers concluded their personal examina- 
tion on July 23, but, for lack of certain information to be sup- 
plied by the canal company, they were unable to give an authori- 
tative opinion immediately. It was arranged for the engineers 
to return when sufficient information had been collected to make 
' possible a determination of the route. The preliminary report 
made by the engineers listed several points on which accurate 
information was needed, and contained a few observations on 
the various routes previously laid down by the company engi- 
neers. The report stressed the need for adequate information 
on the nature of the soil, the exact volume of water in the differ- 
ent streams, and the cost of the land, mill seats, and water rights. 
A comparison of the different routes was impossible until all 
of this information was assembled.** 

The board of engineers returned in November to give assist- 
ance in selecting the route. William Strickland’s plans and esti- 
mates for an upper route canal were examined, but “a severe 
and protracted indisposition’’ prevented Randel from having 
his report and estimates for a lower route completed. When 
Bernard and Totten arrived, 


the Civil Engineers, who had presented projects of this work, and those 


114 Carey, Letter to a Few Friends, p. 8. 

115 Brigadier General Simon Bernard and Lieutenant Colonel Joseph G. Totten 
to the President and Directors of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company, July 
25, 1823, [Totten’s] Official Reports, E.D. 
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who had been called in, for advice, were found assembled; and in com- 
pany with them, the president of the Company, and most of the Directors, 
the Board proceeded to reexamine the whole ground contemplated to 
be traversed by the several proposed Canals: Having finished this ex- 
amination, the Board, in conjunction with Judge Wright, the Chief 
Engineer of the Western Canal of New York, and Mr. Canvass White, 
the Civil Engineer of the Union Canal of Pennsylvania, entered upon a 
critical examination of the several plans, with the object of expressing 
their opinions, as to which deserved the preference.*® 


Because Randel’s report was not completed, the meeting was ad- 
journed until January 13, 1824, when the long-awaited decision 
would be made. 

While in Philadelphia, the Army engineers became aware 
of the “ great excitement, which prevails in Philadelphia, & its 
neighborhood, on the subject of the various routes suggested for 
this Canal; the impatience which is manifested by all; [and] the 
injurious tendency, as to the funds of the Company, of any 
further procrastination.” **7 ‘The columns of the newspapers 
reflected the tenseness of the situation. Angry words were hurled 
at ene another by the citizens of Philadelphia and Wilmington. 
The people of Wilmington wanted the canal to terminate in 
their city. They were apprehensive that if the canal reached 
the Delaware River without using the Christina River for its 
eastern débouché, the trade of their growing industrial city 
would be injured. Naturally, the difficulties of constructing a 
canal along that route were discounted. The Philadelphians, 
on the other hand, seemed to favor any route other than one 
passing through Wilmington, for they zealously desired to reap 
for their city all the commercial advantages possible for the 
canal financed primarily in Philadelphia. 

The editor of the Delaware Gazette commented on this 
“ appearance of contractedness,”’ which was “ utterly unworthy 
of men of enlarged views and liberal feelings.’ He accused cer- 
tain Philadelphia advocates of the canal of gross selfishness, of 
seeking to give “the city of Philadelphia a monopoly of the 


‘ 


116 Totten to General Macomb, Philadelphia, December 6, 1823, in ibid. 
117 Totten to the President and Directors of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company, Philadelphia, December 3, 1823, in ibid. 
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advantages arising from the canal.” The editor pointed out 
that the legislatures of Maryland and Delaware did not in- 
corporate the company for the exclusive benefit of Philadelphia. 
He also noted that the state of Delaware had led the way in 
subscribing to the stock of the company. “ Unless the Canal 
is to be made to produce a general advantage to the different 
sections of the country near its location,” concluded the editor, 
~ we should not suppose it would be worth encouraging.” ** 


Delay in locating the canal held in suspense, among others, 
many peninsular landholders, both those who wished for and 
those who opposed the canal’s going through their property. 
Some attempted to dissuade the company from constructing the 
canal across their farms by asking exorbitant prices, but others 
hoped “to make a public work intended to benefit the com- 
munity the means of enriching [them]selves.” *° To prevent 
rank speculation, the final determination of the route was made 
in close confidence. Joshua Gilpin wrote in December, 1823: 


* Of the sentiments of the engineers or any of them nothing is known, 
and the board have enjoined entire secrecy among themselves till their 
decision is known: all therefore that is said abroad is vague conjecture 
and speculation which I am sure the best friends of the work will pay 
no attention to.1*° 


Speculation about the route was finally put to an end on 
January 26, 1824, when the company announced its decision. 
The four-man board of engineers, Benjamin Wright, Canvass 
White, Simon Bernard, and Joseph Totten, were “ in session .. . 
from the 13th to the 20th,’’ when they made their unanimous 


118 Delaware Gazette, December 12, 1823. The editor stated that a contributor 
to the Philadelphia Aurora objected to the upper route because it might “give to 
Wilmington a portion of the benefits which he would have confined to Phila[delphia]. 
He notice[d] the advantageous situation of Wilmington for trade, and conclude[d] 
that to bring the Canal near to it, could insure it an increase of prosperity; but as 
New Castle [did] not possess so many advantages; the bringing of the Canal near 
to that place would not be likely to prevent all the advantages resulting to Phila- 
delphia.” 

119 John R. Latimer to Henry Latimer, Philadelphia, November 6, 1823, Latimer 
Papers (University of Delaware Memorial Library, Newark) . 

120 To Victor du Pont, December 2, 1823, Charles I. du Pont Collection (MSS in 
Old Stone Office Records, Woolen, Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Delaware) . 
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recommendation to the company officers.’** ‘“ The Directors 
intend keeping it a profound secret until monday morning, ” 
John R. Latimer disappointedly wrote his brother, “ their 
reasons for so doing I cannot learn.” *” Totten ascribed this 
secrecy to the fact that the company had “some negociations 
pending which would be effected by [the decision].” ** 

Announcement of the route selected was made by publishing 
the brief report of the examining engineers: 


To the President and Directors of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Company. 

Gentlemen—after a careful examination of all the circumstances, con- 
nected with the important question of the most eligible route for a canal 
across the Delaware Peninsula, we unanimously recommend the following 
project—viz. Beginning on the Delaware river near Newbold’s landing, 
where an artificial harbour and a tide lock must be provided, the Canal 
should be cut through St. George’s Meadow to St. George’s mill dam; 
there to be lifted by a lock of eight feet;—thence through St. George’s 
mill dam; through the dividing ridge of the peninsula, and through 
Turner’s mill pond, to a lock of six feet at Turner’s mill dam; and thence 
along Broad and Back Creeks to a tide lock near the mouth of Long 
Creek. 

Benjamin Wright, Canvass White, Joseph G. 
Totten, Bernard, Brig’r Gen’l.1?4 


The report had been unanimously adopted by the board on 
January 26, 1824, at which time Benjamin Wright was similarly 
elected to the position of Chief Engineer. 


Latimer wrote his brother in New Castle County, across 
whose property the upper route had been staked out, to give 
him the news. “ The deed is done,’ he wrote, ‘‘ the Directors 
of the Ganal Company have this day decided unanimously on 
locating the Canal on the lower rout. . . . You now have your 


121 Totten to General Macomb, New York, January 26, 1824, [Totten’s] Official 
Reports, 1824, E. D. 

122 John R. Latimer to Henry Latimer, Philadelphia, January 22, 1824, Latimer 
Papers (University of Delaware Library) . 


123'Totten to General Macomb, New York, January 26, 1824, [Totten’s] Official 
Reports, 1824, E. D. 


124 Delaware Gazette, January $1, 1824. 
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Canal Stock Certificate from the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company Papers 
(Historical Society of Delaware) . 
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wishes gratified—your property will not be touched—whether 


this is cause of exultation time alone will show.” ”° 
News of the selection stunned many Delawareans, especially 


_ those in Wilmington. Had not the canal been planned through 


: Wilmington in 1804-1805? Had not Joshua Gilpin extolled 
_ the virtues of the upper route in his book? Did not the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of northern New Castle 


County deserve recognition? In fact, every precedent had pointed 
to the selection of the upper route, but precedent was not 
followed. The reaction was immediate. Many Delawareans— 
even the Bank of Delaware—refused to pay their subscriptions.?”* 


_As Mathew Carey expressed it, when the route was located, “a 


” 


very violent clamour was excited against it, partly by persons 
interested in the upper route—partly, however, by disinterested 
persons, who believed . . . that the lower route was impracticable. 
The malcontents were ardent and zealous, and were making a 
serious impression.” 37 

The editor of the Delaware Gazette, Samuel Harker, was 
especially vocal in condemning the board’s action. “ The lower 
route was fixed upon,” he cried, “ not because it would be more 
beneficial to Philadelphia than the upper one, but because it 
would prevent Wilmington profiting so much by the improve- 
ment.’’ He demanded to know the other reasons—if there were 
any—which prompted selection of the lower route.” Harker, 
despite his Wilmington bias, sincerely believed that a canal over 
the lower route was impractical, and continually prophesied its 
ultimate failure.*” 

He answered the statement that but ‘one opinion ”—that 
of entire satisfaction with the board’s decision—existed in Phila- 
delphia by saying the “‘ one opinion” in Delaware was that the 
canal would never be accomplished. 


125 John R. Latimer to Henry Latimer, Philadelphia, January 26, 1824, Latimer 
Papers (University of Delaware Library) . 

126 [bid. 

127 Carey, Letter to a Few Friends, p. 6. 

128 Delaware Gazette, March 16, 1824. 

129 Ibid., January 30, 1824. See also the following issues. 
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The one opinion of the Philadelphians [he continued] does not prevail 
throughout the state, as a resolution has been introduced into their 
Legislature, requiring an explanation . . . of the grounds of the prefer- 
ence which has been given to the lower route. . . . [When] all circum- 
stances are viewed, we trust that all scratching of backs and tickling of 
elbows will be properly condemned, that the one opinion will be found 
to have been incorrect, and that the Philadelphians will not be allowed 
to gouge as they please.**° 


Delaware stockholders wrote to the editor expressing their 
great displeasure with the choice. The motives of the engineers 
and of the board were questioned, and wonderment:at the selec- 
tion of the more costly route was expressed. Latrobe’s opinion 
that one mile of a deep cut would exhaust the capital of the 
company was mentioned by “A Stockholder,” who asked what 
had changed to now make a four-and-one-half-mile deep cut 
route the best. On the Erie Canal, the deepest cut had been 
twenty-five feet, which had cost forty-six cents per cubic yard. 
‘“‘ What then will it be,’”’ asked the stockholder, “‘ in going thro’ 
the “ Dividing Ridge’ 43 miles at an average of at least 40 feet, 
and one mile of which has to be cut nearly eighty feet in 
depth ...?’’*** Randel had estimated an average cost of ten 
cents per cubic yard, although authorities, added editor Harker, 
believed fifty cents more nearly correct.** 

Others questioned the legality of the alteration in route 
after “ money has been paid on the shares, on the belief that 
it is to be completed over [the upper] route, and when the 
money of the public has been expended in preparatory measures 
for such completion.” ** Harker supported this view, hoping 
to see the canal company “‘ compelled to observe some law and 
propriety, and prevented [from] cutting and carving the country, 
in vallies and ridges, to suit their own whims, without the 
probability that it will ever be productive of any advantage to 
the: public.” + 

Some of the dissent came from Philadelphia. Harker pub- 
lished a letter from “ A Philadelphia Stockholder” charging 


130 [bid., February 6, 1824. 133 Ibid., April 27, 1824. 
181 [bid., February 17, 1824. 134 [bid. 
132 [bid. 
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_the canal directors with improperly motivated action, and asking 
that the less expensive upper route canal be constructed. This 
letter had first appeared in Philadelphia in handbills, Harker 
charged, “ because, it seems, the Editors of the papers, of that 
city have determined to publish nothing on the subject, which 
does not meet with the approbation of the [directors] of the 
Canal Company.” ** Another indication of Philadelphia’s dis- 
approval of the route may be seen in the results of a stock auction 
held in March at the Merchant’s Coffee House in Philadelphia. 
Stock on which sixty to one hundred dollars per share had been 
_ paid was offered for sale, but “‘ there could not be obtained a bid 
of a single dollar! ” ** 
: A citizen of Philadelphia published a vitriolic pamphlet in 
1824 questioning whether the canal as planned would serve the 
“ great objects which the Philadelphia subscribers to it had in 
view.” ** He believed the canal would not secure the Susque- 
hanna trade to Philadelphia because of the difficulties of navi- 
gation from Newbold’s Landing to Philadelphia. “ For it is 
a fact,” the writer contended, ‘‘ that for arks, rafts or deep loaded 
Derham [sic] boats, the navigation of the river, or rather bay, 
below New Castle, is entirely unsafe.’””’ More important than 
undesirable location, however, he believed the size and expense 
of the canal were adverse to the interests of Philadelphia. He 


: 
a 


4 


135 Ibid., March 30, 1824. 

136 [bid., April 2, 1824. 

137 Views Respecting the Chesapeak and Delaware Canal. By a Citizen of Phila- 
delphia (Philadelphia, 1824), pp. 2-3. The writer said he would not attempt “to 
investigate the correctness of the estimated cost of the canal, or to call in question 
its practicability. Nor will we examine whether an artificial harbour on the Delaware, 
or a ditch through St. George’s Marshes, can be so constructed and secured as to 
prevent both from filling up every two or three years; or what sum must be annually 
expended in clearing the Canal where it passes the ridge by a deep cut of 4 or 5 
miles in length, of the washings of hills of loose earth of forty to seventy feet high 
on both sides. . . 

“We did not attempt to rend the veil,” he continued, “ which covers from view 
the machinery by which the directors have been precipitated unanimously from the 
summit level of Latrobe, into the big ditch of Randall & Co, All these inquiries, 
insinuations, suggestions and what not, we will leave to... that great rival of our 
city, the borough of Wilmington, whose interests are so completely adverse to ours, 
that we ought not to be surprised at their exhibiting some symptoms of oppugnation 
on finding that the Canal is not to go near them: or perhaps these points may be 
left with equal propriety for the investigations of the law-givers of that renowned 


sea-port New Castle.” Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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strongly advocated construction of a smaller, less expensive, 
barge canal to pass from the vicinity of Christiana Bridge to 
the Elk River. The advantages of the upper route were many: 


It [would] have a town near each end, with the necessary warehouses 
and an old established trade. The numerous mills and manufactories 
almost immediately connected with it, will contribute in no small degree 
to the trade on it... . The Brandywine mills form a very interesting 
point of attraction for the wheat of the Susquehannah, and as they send 
their flour to Philadelphia, we presume no objections will be made to 
their grinding some of that wheat."*§ 


Philadelphia need not be jealous of Wilmington, asserted 
the pamphleteer: “She is but the hard working servant of 
Philadelphia, and would fully return, either to the stockholders 
or our city, every benefit she could receive.” ** He concluded 
by remarking that Philadelphia must be practical rather than 
patriotic in applying her capital to improvement schemes. A 
great canal to form a link in a chain of inland navigation “ is 
very properly an object for the attention of the general govern- 
ment, and not of a single city.” **° 

Another Philadelphia writer, J. C. Sullivan, advanced similar 
ideas in a pamphlet, Suggestions on the Canal Policy in Penn- 
sylvania, also published in 1824. Sullivan, a civil engineer, said 
that a commercial, not a “ national accommodation ”’ canal was 
called for by trade exigencies. He recommended that a small, 
inexpensive barge canal, “ adequate to mercantile accommoda- 
tions,” be constructed along the upper route.’ 

Arguments against the lower route were equally commercial 
and technical and they went unanswered for months. Not until 
June, 1824, in their Annual Report, did the directors of the 
canal company announce their reasons—mostly technical—for 


choosing the lower route. The advantages of the selected route 
were the following: 


entrance into deep water on Delaware, instead of debouching into a 
narrow, winding creek, and encountering the delays incident to opposing 
tides; the entire absence of aqueducts and tunnels; the shortness; the 


138 Ibid., p. 16. 139 [bid. 140 Ibid., p. 17. 
141 Sullivan, Suggestions on the Canal Policy, pp. 11-12. 
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_ inconsiderable destruction of mill property—the small number of locks; 


™* 


the rapid despatch of passing craft; the facility with which it may, at 
any time, be converted into a ship navigation; . . . and above all, the 
consoling certainty of a never-failing supply of water.14? 


When Harker first learned of the choice for the canal route, 
he made a dire prediction: “ Hereafter if the company expects 
any thing from the State of Delaware, we will venture to say 
they will be disappointed. She has too much spirit to be the 
drudge of Philadelphia.” ** Events proved him a good prog- 
nosticator. Notice was given in February that old stock on 
which fifty dollars had not been paid would be sold at auction 
the following June. The names of Delawareans were prominent 
in the list of delinquent stockholders. Of the 316 persons to 
have their stock auctioned off that month, 208 were Dela- 
wareans.*** 

The outcry against the route was so serious that a meeting 
of the stockholders was considered to force the board to rescind 
its resolution. To allay their fears and suspicions, Mathew Carey 
published a pamphlet designed to prove that the directors had 
taken the proper action in accepting the decision of the board 
of engineers. The publication, an Address to the Stockholders 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, on the Subject of the 
Route, signed by “ A Pennsylvanian,” praised the ability of the 
engineers, and stated there could be no doubt of the practic- 
ability of the canal after its feasibility was admitted by the 
engineers. Carey noted that Joshua Gilpin, who resided near 
Wilmington and who, “judging of the motives that usually 
actuate men in such cases, must have [had] a strong bias in favour 
of the upper route,” did not dissent from the board’s decision.” 
Carey later modestly claimed that his pamphlet “ completely 
settled the question in the public mind.” ** Work on the relo- 
cated canal began April 15, 1824. 


142 Fifth General Report (1824), p. 12. 

143 Delaware Gazette, January 30, 1824. 

144 [bid,, March 12, 1824. 

145 [Mathew Carey], Address to the Stockholders of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, on the Subject of the Route Recommended By the Board of Engineers and 
Adopted by the Board of Directors of that Canal. By a Pennsylvanian (Philadelphia, 
1824) , p. 3. 

146’ Letter to a Few Friends, p. 7. 


News Notes and Book Reports 


epee seems to be the year for us to receive gifts of manuscripts which 
tie in with others already in our library. A few months ago Mr. 
Thomas Massey III brought in the Orderly Book of Captain Thomas 
Stockton of the Third Regiment Artillery. After newspaper clippings 
and other materials pasted on the pages were removed, we found the 
period covered in this volume was from April 12 to October 27; 1813: 
We already had (a gift from the Stockton estate) his orderly book for 
August 30, 1814, to April 13, 1815, with two entries for March 1, 1813. 


The recent gift of more Chesapeake and Delaware Canal material 
from Salem, New Jersey, presents an opportunity to review our acquisi- 
tions from this source. 

The story begins in 1948 with a letter from Miss Brincklé to Mr. 
Walter Hall of Salem, inquiring about a map which showed the proper- 
ties along the canal. Mr. Hall was president of the canal company when 
the federal government took over the canal in 1919. In 1951 his widow, 
carrying out the wishes of her deceased husband, wrote to the Society 
presenting us the canal papers which her husband had. This material 
has come to us in installments. Some was obtained in 1952, and more 
last year and this year, these last two from the Salem County Historical 
Society with the approval of Mrs. Hall. 

The latest additions include: Benjamin Henry Latrobe’s detailed 
reports of proposed canal routes, 1803-1805; weekly statements of tolls 
collected, 1862-1864; a contract between the Company and four land- 
owners along the route, drawn in 1823; the stockholders’ minute book, 
1803-1906; a stock certificate issued to Thomas Allibone & Son, 1804, 
and other printed material. These gifts round out nicely our previous 
holdings of atlases, blueprints, maps, surveys, ledgers, letterbooks, measure- 
ments of excavations, stockholders’ books, toll books, Board minutes, 
records of lawsuits, printed reports, etc. We have also recently obtained 
photostatic copies of four of Latrobe’s water color drawings of the Cow 
Run and Elk Creek aqueducts, the originals of which are in the New 
York Public Library. 

Our Society’s collection provided the chief, though of course not 
the only, source of primary material for Mr. Ralph Gray’s exhaustive 
history of the canal, Part II of which appears in this issue of Delaware 
History. Mr. Gray called our attention to the volumes in Salem which 
we acquired in 1958 and 1959. 
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Mrs. William C. Spruance has presented seven more account books 
of the Lea flour mills, 1773-1896, supplementing her previous gifts 
_ covering various years between 1775 and 1846. The new volumes include 

account books, 1773-1787, 1864-1877; cash books, 1877-1897; and a receipt 
_ book, 1817-1822. 

The account book of Thomas Lea, 1773-1787, records many payments 
in kind instead of in cash. Thus Thomas Brown, sheep shearer, paid 
his account in part by shearing twenty-four sheep. Mordecai Cloud, 
cooper, settled with casks, James Elliott with brushes, and Dr. Henry 
Latimer with medicine. John Marshall, sawyer, furnished plank, flitching, 
scantling and lath, poplar for hoops, and white oak for mill and mill 
shafts. John McKnight, wagoner, hauled wheat from Elk to Christiana 
Bridge. Black Nancy, the spinner, paid by spinning; John Sistay, weaver, 
by weaving twenty-six yards of bedtick and “sundries”; John Stow, 
silversmith, by “cyphering,” and Thomas and William Talley, mill- 
wrights, with “cast stuff.” 


A recent acquisition by purchase is an account book of a general store 
for the years 1782-1790. The proprietor remains as yet unidentified, 
though his roster of charge customers points to the Wilmington area. 
On it are such familiar names as Canby, Ferris, Justis, Walraven, Springer, 
George and Thomas Crow, Gunning Bedford of Wilmington, Jacob 
Broom, Oliver Evans, Bancroft Woodcock, Sampson Barnet, etc., and 
unfamiliar ones such as Strainge Backhouse. The range of commodities 
dealt in covers just about everything needed in the household of that 
era, from groceries to grindstones, from chamber pots to spelling books, 
from a hat to a pump. Some thirty kinds of cloth are mentioned, in- 
cluding familiar ones like corduroy and calico, and others not so well 
known, such as durance, camblet, and moreen. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


[Anthony, Donald, comp.] A Tentative Listing of the Manuscript Hold- 
ings at the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation Library, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware (Typescript, Wilmington, Delaware, 1959). 4 pp. 

“ Augustine Herrman,” Maryland History Notes, XVII, No. 1 (May, 
Togy, 1. 

Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 5, Executive Miscellanea. By 
Gust Skordas and Roger Thomas. Publications of the Hall of 
Records Commission, No. 11 (Annapolis: Hall of Records Com- 
mission, 1958). 198 pp. In this last calendar of the series, entries 
fall mostly in the 1775-1778 period. 

Benisovich, Michel. “ Wertmuller et son livre de raison intitulé la 
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‘Notte’,” reprinted from Gazette des beaux-arts, VII-VII (1956), 
35-68, illus. The Swedish painter’s own list of his works, 1780-1801, 
with a brief biography by the editor. 

Carter, Edward C., 2nd, and Clifford Lewis, 3rd. “ Sir Edmund Plowden 
and the New Albion Charter, 1632-1785,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LXXXIII, No. 2 (April, 1959), 150-79. 

Coddington, John I. “Bible Records of the Family of John Taylor of 
Milford, Kent County, Delaware,” National Genealogical Society 
Quarterly, March, 1959, pp. 13-14. 

Crary, Catherine Snell. “The Tory and the Spy: The Double Life 
of James Rivington,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Series, XVI, 
No. 1 (January, 1959), 61-72. 

Delaware Folklore Bulletin, March, 1959 (Newark, Del.: Delaware 
Folklore Society). 4 pp. 

Delaware Swedish Colonial Society, Wilmington. News Letter, No. 1 
(May, 1959). 2 pp., mimeographed. This is the first issue of a new 
publication which will appear ‘‘from time to time.” On page 2 is 
an account of ‘‘ The Indian King Who Was a Swede,” from a letter 
of the Reverend Biérk, annotated by Ruth L. Springer. 

Dunlap, A. R., and C. A. Weslager. ‘‘ Toponymy of the Delaware Valley 
as Revealed by an Early Seventeenth Century Map,” Bulletin, No. 
15-16 (November, 1958), Archaeological Society of New Jersey, 
pp. 1-13. The article describes the ethnic and archaeological evi- 
dence presented on the ‘“ Map of the South [Delaware River] in New 
Netherland,” reproduced in full. New evidence to date the map 
and to assign draftsmen is offered, and linguistic data on the names 
is presented, 

Ferguson, Roland H. The Timber Resources of Delaware: A Report 
of the Forest Survey Made by the U.S. Forest Service (U.S. Forest 
Service, Department of the Interior, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, 
1959). 39 pp., photolithograph, illus. 

History of the Kent and Sussex County Fair (Harrington, Del.: Kent 
and Sussex County Fair, Inc., 1959). 46 pp., mimeo. 

Johnson, Victor L. “Fair Traders and Smugglers in Philadelphia 1754- 
1763,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXXIIl, 
No. 2 (April, 1959), 125-49. 

Miles, Wyndham, “West with an Army Chemist-explorer,” Armed 
Forces Chemical Journal, January-February, 1959, pp. 18-19, 22. 
William H. Keating, 1799-1840, was a native of Wilmington. 

Munroe, John A. “ The Delaware Valley—An Historical Interpretation,” 


Bulletin of the Historical Society of Montgomery County, XI (Fall, 
1958) , 187-202. 
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-Norbet, Walter J. The Finances of New Castle County, Delaware, 1958 


(Wilmington, Del.: Levy Court of New Castle County, 1959). 87 
pp.» mimeo. 
Pursell, Carroll W., Jr. “E. I. du Pont, Don Pedro, and the Introduction 
: of Merino Sheep into the United States, 1801: A Document,” Agri- 
cultural History, XXXIII, No. 2 (1959), 86-88, illus. 


_ Rodney, Richard S. “ Addendum to the Story of Houston’s Glebe,” 


Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, XXXVII (March, 
1959) , 45-49. 

[Sanderson, Ruth K. and committee, compilers]. Fiftieth Anniversary 
People’s Church Congregational Christian . . . 1909-1959, Dover, 
Delaware (Dover, Del.: People’s Church, 1959). 32 pp., illus. The 
work gives a history of the congregation and biographical sketches 
of its ministers. 

[Spangler, D. V.] History of the Welsh Tract Baptist Church. ... (Dan- 
ville, Va.: Signs of the Times, Inc., Route 5, Box 332 F, [19527]. 
31 pp., illus. 

“The smoke, the thunder, the roar of the battle... ,”” American H eritage, 
February, 1959, pp. 16-17. The article uses Howard Pyle’s painting 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Sweeney, John A. H. Grandeur on the Appoquinimink; The House 
of William Corbit at Odessa, Delaware (Newark, Del.: University 
of Delaware Press, 1959). 146 pp., illus. Begun in 1772 and built 
in the American Georgian style, the Corbit house is today “one of 
the best-documented houses in America.” This volume is a careful 
study, not only of the house itself, but of its builder (a successful 
tanner, farmer, and land speculator), his family, and the locality 
in which he lived, which was then a part of the prosperous wheat- 
growing area of the Middle Colonies. 

Weslager, C. A. A Brief Account of the Richardson School (Wilming- 
ton: Board of Trustees, Richardson Park School). 31 pp., illus. 
The work relates to the history and possible preservation of an early 
Delaware schoolhouse. 

Weslager, C. A. and A. R. Dunlap. See Dunlap entry. 

Weiss, Harry B. and Grace M. The Revolutionary Saltworks of the New 
Jersey Coast; with Notes on the Early Methods of Making Salt in 
New England, New York, Delaware and Virginia (Trenton: Past 
Times Press, 1959). 79 pp., illus. Page 64 describes works in Dela- 
ware. 


